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PREFERMENT 


By C. H. Firtu 


THE story that The Tale of a Tub prevented Swift from becoming a 
bishop has been told in various ways. ‘The most generally received 
version is Dr. Johnson’s, who says that ‘‘ Archbishop Sharpe and the 
Duchess of Somerset by showing it to the Queen debarred him from 
a bishoprick.” * 

It is worth while to inquire into the facts so far as the imperfect 
evidence permits, and to see what really happened. 

Undoubtedly The Tale of a Tub stood in the way of Swift’s 
ecclesiastical preferment. In 1704, when it was first published, 
Atterbury wrote that the author had “ reason to conceal himself, 
because of the profane stories, which would do his reputation and 
interest in the world more harm than the wit can do him good.” f 
Its authorship was not long a secret ; Hearne, in his Diary under 
April 14, 1708, says, “‘ Jonathan Swift (Dr. of Div.) was of Hart Hall 
in Oxon, and writ the book called The Tale of a Tub.” { Swift 
admitted that the book hindered his rise. In the Apology prefixed 
to the edition of the Tale published in 1709, he said that “ the 
weightiest men in the weightiest station ” had thought the line of 
argument in it dangerous.§ Again, in the Journal to Stella, under 


* Lives of the Poets, ed. Hill, iii. 10. 

+ Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 218, quoted by Hill. 
t Diary, ii. 102. 

§ Tale of a Tub, ed. Guthkelch and Smith, 1920, p. 6. 
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October 7, 1710, Swift says, “‘ They may talk of the you know what ; 
but gad, if it had not been for that, I should never have been able to 
get the access I have had ; and if that helps me to succeed, then the 
same thing will be serviceable to the Church.” * 

Swift’s first great disappointment was in 1708, when the see of 
Waterford fell vacant. Lord Somers recommended Swift for it, 
but Dr. Thomas Milles was appointed on March 11, and consecrated 
on April 18. The choice was known to Swift on January 22, 1708, 
and he spoke ironically of Milles in a letter to Archdeacon Walls. 
In a letter to Archbishop King, dated February 5, he said, “ The 
Court and Archbishop of Canterbury were strongly engaged for 
another person not much suspected in Ireland, any more than the 
choice already made was, I believe, either here or there.” Mr. 
Elrington Ball takes “ another person ” to mean Swift himself. It 
is possible, for at that time Archbishop Tenison was under the 
influence of Somers, Godolphin and the Whigs, and Court may be 
taken to mean the government rather than the Queen.t 

Milles was a chaplain of Christ Church and Vice-principal of 
St. Edmund’s Hall. He had been appointed Regius Professor 
of Greek on February 17, 1707, and in May became chaplain to the 
Earl of Pembroke, who had just been appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland.{ Hearne says that he was made Bishop “ upon the 
recommendation of the Lord Pembroke, who is not a man of that 
profound penetration, nor of that profound learning he is taken to 
be,” adding that “ Milles has not one qualification, either as to 
parts, learning, prudence, or honesty, and I do (as also do others) 
take him to be the most meanly fitted for Bishop that was ever 
preferred in this manner from the first establishment of Episcopacy 
in these parts.” § Hearne tells many stories against him. For 
instance, when Milles was at Bath, soon after his promotion to the 
bench : “ He was seen openly to accost and kiss a great many ladies, 
insomuch that divers asked, what kissing parson that was ? but were 
well enough pleased when answered he was the Bishop of Waterford, 
saying they were glad kissing was canonical.” But Hearne’s views 
on Whig bishops were always prejudiced.|| It was Milles whom 


* Prose Works, ed. T. Scott, ii. 24. 


t+ Swift, Correspondence, ed. Ball, i. 69, 73, 176; cf. Coxe, Marlborough, ii. 


343. ‘Tenison, comments Mr. Ball, probably did not then know that Swift was the 
author of the Tale of a Tub. 
t Hearne, Diary, ed. Doble, i. 327 ; ii. 11,90. Portland MSS., iv. 386, 390°. 
§ Ibid., ii. 93; cf. 114, 269. 
|| Diary, ii. 114, 431 ; cf. ii. 7, 11, 427, 431. 
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Hearne in his preface to Dodwell’s dissertation termed “ vir 
mediocriter doctus,” which was one of the causes of the suppression 
of the book by the Vice-Chancellor.* 

For Swift’s disappointment on this occasion it is clear the Arch- 
bishop of York was not responsible. Sharpe had been the Queen’s 
almoner since February 1703, and was habitually consulted by her 
on ecclesiastical questions, especially on the higher appointments. 
The life of Sharpe by his son, which is based on the Archbishop’s 
diaries, says that the Queen’s ministers constantly interposed in the 
disposal of ecclesiastical preferments, so that frequently she was not 
free to follow his advice. ‘“ Yet this regard was had to him not- 
withstanding, that the Queen would rarely give her promise without 
his advice, and generally speaking, consent first obtained.” He 
proved worthy of the Queen’s confidence. “ For he neither would 
oppose any man of real worth, upon account of party distinctions ; 
nor would he consent to her preferring any man whose religious 
principles or morals were ill spoken of or suspected, though he were 
otherwise of great abilities, useful to the ministry, or favoured at 
Court. He had remarkable struggles with great men upon this 
score, but he held to his point ; and he prevailed, at least as to the 
promotions in England.” Instances are given of clergymen in whose 
promotion he was instrumental, but nothing is said of those whose 
promotion he prevented.t At this time Sharpe cannot have said 
anything to the Queen against Swift. In the Journal to Stella under 
August 6, 1711, Swift says, “‘ Lord Treasurer and the Secretary 
thought to mortify me, for they told me they had been talking a great 
deal of me to-day to the Queen, and she said she had never heard 
of me.” ft 

Sharpe’s influence was well recognised, and this is illustrated by 
a letter from Lord Berkeley to Swift written just after Swift had 
published his Project for the Advancement of Religion and the 
Reformation of Manners.” “I earnestly entreat you,” wrote the 
Earl, “‘ if you have not done it already, that you would not fail of 
having your bookseller enabling the Archbishop of York to give a 
book to the Queen, for, with Mr. Nelson, I am entirely of opinion 
that Her Majesty’s reading of the book of the Project for the increase 
of Morality and Piety may be of great use to that end.” § Unluckily 
for himself, Swift did not take this advice. 


* Hearne, iv. 118-123, 128. 
t Life of John Sharpe, ed. by Thomas Newcome, 1825, i. 334-338. 
t Works, ed. T. Scott, ii. 219. § Ball, i. 152. 
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Swift’s desire for preferment was very natural, and in no way 
dishonourable to him. He was conscious of great powers unused 
and wasted in his small country parish. Even a poor town-living 
in the gift of Stearne, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, tempted him.* 

\_ Archbishop King had promised him the first good living that fell 
vacant, but when Swords, which answered the description, was 
available, King gave it toarelative.t In February 1709 the deanery 

, of Down was vacant. “ If you could either get into it, or get a good 
man with a comfortable benefice removed to it, it might make present 
provision for you,” wrote King to Swift. But this deanery went 

to Lambert, the Lord Lieutenant’s chaplain.{ What Swift most 

! desired, however, was a good sinecure in London, such as the prebend 
of St. Paul’s held by Dr. South, who was over seventy, and whose 
death had been announced in the newspapers, and he told both 
Halifax and Addison of his desire. But the report was not true, 
and South lived till 1716.§ 

Swift even thought of changing clerical life for diplomacy. At 
the end of 1708 the Earl of Berkeley was to be sent to Vienna as 
envoy, and Swift thought of going with him in the capacity of 
“* Queen’s Secretary ’’—a well-paid post with responsible functions. 
“ Considering myself wholly useless in Ireland, with an audience 
of half a score,” wrote Swift, “I was a little tempted to spend 
some time abroad.” But as Berkeley did not go this plan also 
fell through.|| 

Thus for the last three years of the rule of the Whigs Swift 
remained, as he said, “‘ in suspense,” promised preferment continually 
but never given it. The obstacle was not the fact that he had written 

ix Tale of a Tub—the Whigs would have overlooked that—but 





the fact that he would not support the removal of the Tests in 
Ireland. He was ill-used, as he truly said, for not being Whiggish 
enough. 

In the autumn of 1710 Swift’s fortunes changed. ‘The Tories } 
came in, and Harley enlisted his pen on behalf of the new 
Government. Swift edited the Examiner from November 1710 to 
June 1711, published The Conduct of the Allies on November 27, 


* Ball, i. 72, 79, 82, 117. + Ibid., i. 119. 

t Ibid., i. be 139. Lord Wharton was now Lord Lieutenant. 

§ Ibid., ,190. “ Dr. South, one of the prebends of Westminister, aged 
80, is ye i Leorel, March 12, 1709, iv. 417). On his death vide Hearne, 
Vv. 264, 270. 

ll jall, i i. 117, 120, 123, 132, 134. 
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1711, and wrote many pamphlets in prose and satires in verse 
against the Whigs. In private he became the intimate companion 
of the ministers, in public conspicuous as their favourite. During 
the autumn and winter of 1712 he was engaged on that History of the 
Peace of Utrecht, which was intended to be his crowning labour 
for the ministry. ‘The time had come when Swift might fairly claim 
his reward. In the Fournal to Stella during 1711 many passages 
mention the promises of preferment which the Ministers made to 
him ; suitable vacancies did not occur every day, but by the close 
of 1712 there were a number available. 

An English bishopric fell vacant in November 1712 by the death 
of Humphrey Humphreys, Bishop of Hereford, on the 2oth of that 
month. It was filled by translating Philip Bisse, Bishop of St. 
Davids since October 1710.* Sir Walter Scott argues that Swift 
sought to obtain Hereford, basing his argument on a couple of 
references to the vacancy in the Journal to Stella, and supposing 
that this was the occasion on which Archbishop Sharpe intervened 
to prevent Swift’s promotion. But it is clear that Swift was not a 
candidate for this piece of preferment, and therefore the question of 
his orthodoxy could not have been raised on this occasion. 

Bisse was promoted because of his connection with the Harley 
family. He was a New College man born about 1668, and had 
married about 1706 Bridget, third daughter of the first Duke of 
Leeds, and widow of Charles Fitz-Charles, Earl of Plymouth (the 
natural son of Charles II by Catherine Pegge). Her nephew 
Peregrine, Marquis of Carmarthen, son and heir of the second Duke 
of Leeds, married on December 18, 1712, Elizabeth Harley, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford. There is much about her marriage 
in the Journal to Stella.t Bisse had a hand in making the match. 
“My old friend Phil,’ wrote Dr. Stratford to Edward, Lord 
Harley, the lady’s brother, “‘ will by this provide effectually for him- 
self as well as for his nephew Carmarthen. He has a long head.” § 
The see of Hereford seemed an appropriate reward for this judicious 
match-maker ; at the same time by placing an adherent of the 
Harley family in that position Oxford strengthened his local influence. 
The see of St. David’s which Bisse vacated was given to Adam 
Ottley, Canon of Hereford and Archdeacon of Salop. Swift knew 
of the intended translation of Bisse a month beforehand, and does 


* Hearne, iii. 71, 81. T Pp. 418, 419, 424. t Pp. 397-398, 401-402. 
§ Portland Papers, vii. 98. The letter is dated October 26, 1712. 
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not seem to have sought for either see.* What he desired was a 
deanery, not a bishopric. 

During the first half of 1712 three English deaneries had become 
vacant, owing to the death of their holders: viz. Wells, Ely, and 
Lichfield. The moment the first fell vacant Swift had applied for 
it to Oxford: ‘“ I humbly take leave to inform your Lordship that 
the Dean of Wells died this morning at one o’clock. I entirely 
submit my poor fortunes to your Lordship.” 

This letter comes from the MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, and 
in the Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, where it is 
printed (i. 228), it is misdated “ 1712-13, January 5.” Writing in 
haste Swift put January instead of February, and the editor of the 
Report apparently converted 1712 into 1712-13, under the mistaken 
impression that Swift was using the old style and meant 1713. 
For there is no real doubt that the Dean of Wells died in February 
1712, not in February 1713. The contemporary evidence is 
conclusive. 

William Graham, Dean of Wells, was the fourth son of Sir 
George Graham of Netherby, and brother to Viscount Preston, 
James the Second’s Secretary of State. He had been appointed Dean 
of Carlisle in 1686, and became Dean of Wells in July 1704. His 
death was reported some days before it happened. ‘“‘ Dr. Graham, 
Dean of Wells and Clerk of the Closet to the Queen, is dead,” 
says Narcissus Luttrell under January 31, 1711-12 (Brief Relation, 
vol. vi. p. 721). Boyer, in his Annals for the year 1711 (which 
include the first two months of 1712) under February 1711-2, 
says, “ On the 4th died Dr. William Grahame, Dean of Wells, a 
Prebendary of Durham, and one of the Clerks of the Closet to the 
Queen ” (p. 387). White Kennett is still more detailed ; under 
March 9g, 1711-12, he mentions “ A private letter to a friend, advising 
that the Deanery of Wells had been void from Monday, February 4, 
when the reverend Dr. William Graham, Dean of Wells, Prebendary 
of Durham, and one of the three Clerks of the Closet to the Queen, 
died in the lodgings Her Majesty had assigned to him in Hampton 
Court ; that some of the Queen’s chaplains expected that dignity, 
but the chaplain of the Duchess of Newcastle was more preferable 
upon some domestic accounts depending between her grace and 


* Journal to Stella, January 24,1713. Bisse was translated on February 15. 

+t The “ Lists of Letters from Swift’s Account Books,” printed by Mr. Ball, pp. 
382-6 of the first volume of Swift’s Correspondence, seem to show that Swift 
computed his years from January 1, not from March 25. 
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the Lord Treasurer ; and that he had no competitor equal to Dr. 
Swift.” * 

The error which places Graham’s death in Feb. 1712-13 
instead of Feb. 1711-12, seems to be due to Le Neve. In his 
Monumenta Anglicana for the years 1700-15, published in 1717, he 
includes on p. 272 in his ‘‘ Register of the names of several eminent 
persons deceased anno 1713, whose inscriptions (if any yet set up) 
are not come to hand,” the name of “ William Graham D.D., 
Dean of Wells, died ——, 1713.” 

One error begets another. In Mr. Ball’s edition of Swift’s 
Correspondence the letter from Swift to Oxford is immediately 
followed by one from Bolingbroke to Swift, which Mr. Ball takes 
to refer to Ely. It runs as follows : “ Though I have not seen you, 
I did not fail to write to Lord Treasurer. Non tua res agitur, dear 
Jonathan. It is the Treasurer’s cause ; it is my cause; it is every 
man’s cause who is embarked in our bottom. Depend upon it, 
that I will never neglect any opportunity of showing that true esteem, 
that sincere affection, and honest friendship for you, which fill the 
breast of your faithful servant, Bolingbroke.” + The letter is simply 
dated “ Thursday morning, Two o’clock.” Mr. Ball notes, “ Swift 
has endorsed this letter, January 5, 1712-3, which was a Monday,” 
and adds that if really written on Thursday it should be dated 
January 8, 1713. 

On the other hand, in January 1713 Swift saw Bolingbroke 
and Oxford almost daily, as the fournal to Stella shows. He dined 
with Bolingbroke on December 31 and January 6, and saw him 
on January 4 and January 8. He saw Oxford on December 31, 
January 1, January 5, January 8, January 9, and January 10, and 
dined with him several times. The letter was probably written in 
January 1714. Bolingbroke went to Windsor on December 24, 
1713, and was detained there, owing to the Queen’s illness, till 
January 5 or 6. He wrote two letters to Shrewsbury from Windsor 
on January 5. In one he says, “ I have been confined to this place 
for a fortnight while the rest of the Queen’s servants have for the 
most part been in London, so that I have not had so much oppor- 
tunity of talking to the Lord Treasurer,” etc. As Swift also was 
in London, Bolingbroke had not seen him for a fortnight. The 


* Kennett, The Wisdom of Looking Backwards, 1715,p.206. Kennett probably 
summarised a letter addressed to himself. 
t Bolingbroke’s Letters, ed. Parke, 1798, ii. 574, 579-81. 
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second letter to Shrewsbury explains the nature of the suit which 
Bolingbroke had been asked to urge. In it he presses Shrewsbury 
(as Lord Chamberlain) to appoint Swift to the post of historiographer 
royal, vacated by the death of Thomas Rymer on December 14. 
“In the proposition which I make,” concludes Bolingbroke, “ I 
have the public much more in mind than Jonathan.” ‘There is 
the same insistence on the public importance of Swift’s appointment 
in Bolingbroke’s letter to Swift, and Swift himself laid stress on 
the same consideration. ‘I had a mind to be historiographer,” 
he wrote, “ though I valued it not but for the public service.” He 
wanted it because it would give him greater facilities for writing 
a history of the change of ministry and the peace negotiations which 
would vindicate the policy of the Tory government. Therefore it 
was to the interest of every man “ embarked in our bottom ”’ to back 
Swift’s application.* 

The date of the letter is not difficult to understand. Bolingbroke 
left Windsor no doubt on Wednesday, January 6, spent the evening 
in despatching the business he found waiting for him in London, 
and wound up his task at two on Thursday morning (January 7) 
by assuring Swift that he had not forgotten his affair. 

To return from this digression to the question of the Deanery 
of Wells. The report that Swift was to succeed Graham was 
generally believed, and his friends annoyed him by their con- 
gratulations. ‘I am not Dean of Wells, nor know anything of 
being so, nor is there anything in that story,” writes Swift angrily on 
March 21, 1712.¢ Nevertheless, the rumour of his coming promo- 
tion persisted. It was strengthened by the incident known as the 
Band-box Plot. In November 1712 Swift distinguished himself by 
opening a box sent to the Lord Treasurer which contained loaded 
pistols and other explosives meant to go off when Oxford untied 
the string. Swift was said to have saved Oxford’s life by his presence 
of mind, but the Whigs jeered at the story and its hero.[ A ballad 
called “ Plot ypon Plot ” was written upon it. It ends thus : 

Now God preserve our gracious Queen, 
And for this glorious deed, 

May she the Doctor make a Dean, 
With all convenient speed. 








* See Ball, ii. 4, 185, 210, 419, and Prose Works, v. 477 ed., Temple Scott. 


t Ball, Correspondence, i. 334, 348-349 ; Journal to Stella, p 
t Journal to Stella, p. 393 ; Kennett, Wisdom of Looking aahew rds, p. 259; 
Boyer, Political State, iv. 370. 
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What tho’ the Tub hath hindered him, 
As common story tells, 

Yet surely now the Bandbox whim 
Will help him down to Wells.* 


More than a year passed, but no preferment came to Swift, 
though the deaneries of Ely and Lichfield were vacant in addition 
to Wells. On April 15, 1713, Hearne noted in his diary that 
all three deaneries were disposed of, and that Wells was to go 
to Dr. Brailsford. “This Brailsford, an ill-principled man, is 
chaplain to the Duchess of Newcastle.” A couple of days 
later he writes “that Brailsford is a vile worthless man, and 
that when chaplain to the Duke of Newcastle he used con- 
stantly to employ his time a-Sundays in casting up the Duke’s 
accompts.” The Duke in question was John Holles, fourth Earl of 
Clare, created Duke of Newcastle-on-Tyne, May 14, 1694. Shortly 
before he died, which was on July 15, 1711, the Duke made overtures 
to Oxford for a match between his daughter, Lady Henrietta 
Cavendish Holles, the richest heiress in England, and Edward, Lord 
Harley, afterwards second Earl of Oxford—-a marriage which 
ultimately took place on October 31, 1713. The Duchess, after her 
husband’s death, raised various difficulties, and Brailsford, who 
busily promoted the match, was a very useful go-between. Every 
one knew why he was promoted. One of Oxford’s intelligencers 
candidly reported a conversation on the subject to the Earl himself. 
‘It was said that your Lordship espoused the interest of the said 
gentleman in order to his promotion to the Deanery of Wells ; that 
your view in doing it was pretty visible, or that otherwise you would 
scarce have declared for a person of so obscure a character, and more 
than suspected of leaning to the Low Church interest, to succeed 
the late Dean.” 

The other deaneries were Ely and Lichfield. 

Charles Roderick, Provost of Kings and Dean of Ely since 1708, 
died on March 25, 1712. His place was filled by Robert Mosse of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, a very voluminous preacher, 
who had been chaplain in ordinary to William III and Anne. Both 
Queen Anne and Archbishop Sharpe had a high opinion of him, and 
had marked him out for promotion long ago.{ Lichfield, the third 
vacant deanery, had been held by Dr. William Binckes. He was an 


* Pill to Purge State Melancholy, 3rd ed., 1716, p. 110. 
+t MSS. of the Duke of Portland, v.151. Hearne, iv. 158, 160. 
} Life of Sharpe, i. 336. 
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extreme Tory, whose sermon on the martyrdom of Charles I had 
been condemned by the House of Lords as scandalous and offensive * 
in 1702, and earned him a deanery from the Tories in June 1703. 

He died June 19, 1712, and his successor was Jonathan Kimberley 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, who had been a canon of Lichfield 
since 1684 and of Westminster since 1711, and was now Chaplain 
to the Speaker. 

Excepting in the case of Dr. Mosse orthodoxy rather than ability 
appears to have been the reason for the selection made, and two out 
of the three men were so obscure that Swift was justified in being 
angry that his claims were passed over. On April 13, 1713, he writes : 
“This morning my friend Mr. Lewis, came to me, and showed me 
an order for a warrant for the three vacant deaneries ; but none of 
them to me. This was what I always foresaw, and received the 
notice of it better, I believe, than he expected. I bid Mr. Lewis 
tell Lord-Treasurer that I take nothing ill of him, but his not giving 
me timely notice, as he promised to do if he found the Queen would 
do nothing for me. At noon, Lord-Treasurer, hearing I was in 
Mr. Lewis’s office, came to me, and said many things too long to 
repeat. I told him I had nothing to do but to go to Ireland 
immediately, for I could not, with any reputation, stay longer here, 
unless I had something honourable immediately given me. We 
dined together at the Duke of Ormond’s. He then told me he had 
stopped the warrants for the deans, that what was done for me might 
be at the same time, and he hoped to compass it to-night ; but I 
believe him not.” § 

The possibility of preferment in Ireland instead of England now 
came into consideration. At this time two Irish bishoprics were 
vacant, Raphoe and Dromore. John Pooley, Bishop of Raphoe, 
had died on October 16, 1712, and Tobias Pullen, Bishop of Dromore, 
on January 23, 1713. || 

On October 29, 1712, Swift notes the receipt of a letter from 
Dr. Coghill, urging him to procure the bishopric of Raphoe for 
Stearne, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and to obtain Stearne’s deanery 
for himself. Swift responded by heartily recommending Stearne 


* Parliamentary History, vi. 22. 
, P| See D.N.B.; also Burnet, Own Time, ii. 316; Lecky, History of England, 
i. 66. 
} Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, Hearne, iv. 158, 207; MSS. of the Duke of 
Portland, v. 72. 

§ Journal to Stella, p. 456. 

\| Or thereabouts, vide Fournal to Stella, 417-419. 
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to Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormonde, as 2 man who ought to be 
made a bishop, but told Coghill that he was not soliciting anything 
for himself.* 

For the bishopric of Raphoe the claims of Dr. Delaune, President 
of St. John’s, were vigorously pressed by Lord Harcourt on the 
Lord Treasurer,t but in spite of this powerful advocacy Oxford 
filled it by translating Thomas Lindsay, the Bishop of Killaloe, to 
Raphoe, from which he rose a year later to the primacy. { 

For the see of Dromore Swift continued to press the claims of 
Stearne, demanding at the same time his own promotion to Stearne’s 
place, as Coghill had suggested.§ One alternative was suggested. 
On April 15 Bolingbroke told him “‘ The Queen would determine 
something for me to-night. The dispute is Windsor or St. Patrick’s.” 
Next day he was informed that the Queen was willing he should be 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, but the Lord Treasurer “‘ perplexed things ” 
by saying he must be a prebendary of Windsor. This was a new 
difficulty. ‘‘ I confess,” said Swift, ‘‘ as much as I love England I 
am so angry that if I had my choice, I would rather have St. Patrick’s.” 

Further delay was caused by the Duke of Ormond, who did not 
like Stearne, or approve of him for a bishop, and desired Swift would 
name any other deanery. 

The warrants for the three English deans and the Bishop of 
Dromore were all signed on April 23, while Ormond, in whose gift 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s lay, was to send over an order appointing 
Swift. On Saturday, June 13, 1713, Swift was installed as dean. 

Reflecting on his fate, Swift said that he could not feel any joy 
at the prospect of passing the rest of his daysin Ireland. ‘I confess 
I thought the ministry would not let me go : but perhaps they cannot 
helpit.” || In the autobiographical verses entitled ‘“‘ The Author 
upon Himself,” written about June 1714 when he retired to Let- 
combe, Swift tells the story of his hopes and their disappointment.] 
His friends had urged him to employ his talents for nobler ends and 
turn his wit to politics. He obeyed, performed great services to 
the State, and made enemies by whose influence he was frustrated 
of his reward. Swift enumerates first his political enemies, men- 
tioning Nottingham, Walpole, and Aislaby, but it was not their 
influence which prevented his preferment, for Whig leaders had 

* Journal to Stella, pp. 390, 424. 
+ Portland MSS., v. 239, 359 ; vii. 113, 172, 175. 


t Ball, ii. 89. § Ibid., ii. 22. 
|| Fournal to Stella, p. 458. §| Poems, ed. Browning, ii. 163. 
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none. Moreover, their attacks came later. Nottingham, it is true, 
complained to the House of Lords in December 1711 of a speech 
supposed to have been written by Swift, but it was in June 1714, 
in the debates on the Schism Bill, that he stigmatised Swift as “a 
divine hardly suspected of being a Christian, but in a fair way of 
being a bishop.” * Walpole had been expelled from the House of 
Commons on January 17, 1712, and was silenced ; his attack on 
Swift was made in a pamphlet published about July 1713.} As to 
John Aislaby, Member for Ripon, his laboured attack on Swift was 
made in a speech delivered in April 1714, referring to the opinions 
expressed in “‘ The Public Spirit of the Whigs.” [ 

The adversaries who prevented Swift from obtaining preferment 
in England belonged to his own party. They are mentioned by 
name in the poem. First came the Archbishop of York. 


York is from Lambeth sent, to show the Queen 

A dangerous treatise writ against the spleen ; 
Which, by the style, the matter, and the drift, 

"Tis thought could be the work of none but Swift.§ 


Archbishop Sharpe’s intervention must have taken place between 
January and April 1713. No reasonable doubt now existed about 
the authorship of the Tale of a Tub. ‘The secret must have been 
public property by April 1708, when Hearne heard it. In the 
Apology prefixed to the edition of 1710, Swift practically claimed the 
sole authorship. In the controversies called forth by his pamphlets 
in 1711 and 1712, the Tale was assumed to be also his. || 

The story of Sharpe’s intervention is confirmed by two pieces of 
contemporary evidence. The Archbishop died at Bath on 
February 2, 1714. The Examiner devoted its whole number for 
February 8-12, to an obituary notice of Sharpe, which will be found 
reprinted in his Life.§] This panegyric was also reprinted by Abel 
Boyer in the Political State for February 17. At the end of the 
Article he adds something ‘“‘ which I have from very good hands,” 
Viz. : 


That about 4 years ago, that excellent prelate, like great numbers of 
well-meaning persons, thinking the Church and State to be in danger, 


* Journal to Stella, p. 302 ; Parliamentary History, vi. 1046, 1354. 

t+ A Short History of the Parliament, 1713, p. 8. 

} Cartwright Wentworth Papers. 

§ “ The Author upon Himself,” lines 47-50. 

ll! Boyer, Political State, ii. 219 (September 1711); Kennett, Wisdom of 
Looking Backwards, p. 196. { ii. 215. 
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heartily joined with and countenanced those who pretended to secure 
them; but having, like many others, afterwards found his error, and 
being convinced that those zealots and patriots had little else in view than 
to gratify their ambition, or private resentments, he departed from their 
counsels, and strenuously opposed the promotion of one of their prostituted 
tools to a Deanery in England: having with becoming firmness, 
represented above, what a scandal it would be both to Church and State 
to bestow such distinguished preferment upon a clergyman who was 
hardly suspected of being a Christian.” * 


There is a letter from Schiitz, the Hanoverian envoy to Robethon 
at Hanover, dated February 9-19, 1714, and printed by Macpherson. 
In it Schiitz speaks of the death of Sharpe, and describes his political 
position almost in the same words as Boyer, and ends by saying, 
“* He hindered her Majesty from giving a deanery in England to the 
Sieur Savist, the favourite and creature of the Prime Minister, who 
gave him since a deanery in Dublin.” t 

Schiitz derived his information from Boyer, and neither of them 
knew that Sharpe changed his opinion later. 


Poor York ! the harmless tool of others’ hate ; 
He sues for pardon, and repents too late, 


continues the poem quoted.f 

Sharpe’s repentance is confirmed by the Journal to Stella : “‘ The 
Archbishop of York, my mortal enemy, has sent, by a third hand, 
that he would be glad to see me. Shall I see him, or not ? ” wrote 
Swift on April 23, 1713. It does not appear whether an interview 
took place, but on April 26 he wrote: “‘ The Archbishop of York 
says he will never more speak against me.” Delany, the best of 
Swift’s early biographers, who mentions the Archbishop’s repentance, 
suggests that if he had read Swift’s Project for the Advancement of 
Religion, he would not have represented him to the Queen, “ under 
the character of an unchristian man.” Perhaps his attention had 
been called to it. § 

Swift describes the Archbishop as “ the tool of others’ hate,” 
and this is usually interpreted to refer to the Duchess of Somerset. 
But the words “‘ York is from Lambeth sent ” imply that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury instigated Sharpe’s action. ‘Tenison was in 

* Vol. vii. p. 163. 

t Macpherson, Original Papers, 1776, ii. 562. Schiitz probably wrote “ Savift,” 
not “‘ Savist ” as Macpherson prints the name. 


t “The Author upon Himself,” lines 51-52. 
§ Journal to Stella, pp. 460-461. 
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very bad health, had ceased to attend the Court, and if he wished to 
intervene, might very well have employed the advocacy of his brother 
archbishop. At the time the clergy were greatly alarmed by the 
progress of heresy, infidelity, and scepticism. In June 1711 the two 
Houses of Convocation drew up addresses to the Queen on the 
subject, demanding the suppression of irreligious books, and the 
prohibition of their importation. Tenison was opposed to the 
prosecution of men for their opinions, but very anxious to stop the 
propagation of scepticism. He told Lord Dartmouth, then Secretary 
of State, that there were a great many bad books, but the worst of 
all came from abroad. ‘‘ There was one Bayle that wrote a naughty 
book about a comet, that did a great deal of harm.” * It is probable 
that he considered the Tale of a Tub “a naughty book,” if he ever 
read it. However, there is no direct evidence to confirm the in- 
ference drawn from Swift’s words. 
Ecclesiastical objections were reinforced by female influence, by 

the “ hate ” of the Duchess of Somerset. 

Now angry Somerset her vengeance vows 

On Swift’s reproaches for her murdered spouse, 


From her red locks her mouth with venom fills, 
And thence into the royal ear instils.t 


In December 1712, thinking that the Duchess of Somerset’s 
intrigues were responsible for the defeat of the Government in the 
House of Lords, Swift had grossly libelled her in the ‘‘ Windsor 
Prophecy.” { Mrs. Masham urged him not to let it be published, 
“ for fear of angering the Queen ” ; he stopped the sale but distri- 
buted dozens of copies to his friends, which made it the more 
sought after. As Mistress of the Robes and Groom of the Stole 
the Duchess was constantly in the Queen’s company, and, as Swift 
says, “quickly grew into higher credit than all her ministers 
together.” He describes her as “‘ A Lady openly professing the 
utmost aversion from the persons, the principles, and measures of 
those who were then in power, and excelling all, even of her own 
sex, in the art of insinuation.” § Lord Dartmouth, who knew her 
better, says she was ‘‘ The best bred as well as the best born lady in 
England,” and that her courtesy made her universally popular. 

He concludes by saying, ‘She was by much the greatest 

* Burnet, Own Time, vi. 55, ed. 18. 
t ‘‘ The Author upon Himself,” lines 53-56. 


t December 26, 1712. 
§ Works, v. 463; cf. p. 422. 
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favourite when the Queen died ; and it would have continued, for 
she thought herself justified in her favour to her when she was 
ashamed of it elsewhere.” * Against such an advocate as the 
Duchess, Lady Masham’s championship of Swift was of little use, 
even if she did “‘ speak to purpose to the Queen,” as she promised 
to do.f 

The Queen acted in strict conformity with her principles and her 
usual practice. She took a stronger interest in making ecclesiastical 
appointments than in any other exercise of her prerogative. “ I 
think myself obliged,”’ she once wrote to Marlborough, “ to fill the 
bishops’ bench with those that will be a credit to it and the Church,” 
and her conscientiousness increased her natural obstinacy.{ Sharpe 
had always encouraged her to exercise her own judgment. On one 
occasion he told her, ‘“‘ That whether she put in any of his naming or 
no, she should put in one of her own choice, and not have one put 
upon her by others.” § Many examples prove how difficult it 
was for her ministers, whether they were Whigs or Tories, to induce 
her to accept their nominees. In 1707 she fought Marlborough and 
Godolphin for many months over the appointment of three English 
bishops and a regius professor of Divinity. || In 1714 she caused 
Oxford endless difficulty and delay about the appointment of four 
Irish bishops. 

Lord Chancellor Harcourt found it difficult to get Atterbury 
made a bishop, solely on account of the Queen’s opposition. “ I 
never knew the Queen do anything with so much reluctancy as the 
signing his congé d’élire,” wrote Dartmouth. “She told me, she knew 
he would be as meddling and troublesome as the Bishop of Salisbury, 
had more ambition, and was less tractable. I told her, I thought 
she had a right notion of the man, therefore wondered she would 
doit. She answered, Lord Harcourt had answered for his behaviour, 
and she had lately disobliged him by refusing the like request for 
Dr. Sacheverell, and found if she did not grant this, she must 
break with him quite; which she believed I would not think 
advisable.” ** 

The resolution of the Queen to use her own judgment in making 

* Burnet, Own Time, vi. 34. 

t+ Journal to Stella, p. 458. 

t Coxe, Life of Marlborough, ii. 243. 

§ Life of Sharpe, i. 336. 

|| Coxe, Marlborough, ii. 253, 263, 273, 348, 381. 


4] Swift, Works, v. 455 ; Ball, Correspondence, ii. 104, 121-124, 126. 
** Burnet, Own Time, vi. 176, ed. 1833. 
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ecclesiastical appointments, and the difficulty with which her 
opposition to Swift’s promotion was overcome, discredit the story 
which Bolingbroke told Dr. King. 


Dr. Swift was always persuaded that the Archbishop of York had made 
impressions on Queen Anne to his disadvantage, and by that means had 
obstructed his preferment in England; and he has hinted this in his 
Apology for the Tale of the Tub, and in other parts of his works ; and yet 
my Lord Bolingbroke, who must have been well informed of this particular, 
told me that he had been assured by the Queen herself, that she had never 
received any unfavourable character of Dr. Swift, nor had the Archbishop, 
or any other person endeavoured to lessen him in her esteem. My Lord 
Bolingbroke added that this tale was invented by the Earl of Oxford to 
deceive Swift, and make him contented with his Deanery in Ireland, which 
though his native country he always looked on as a place of banishment. 
If Lord Bolingbroke had hated the Earl of Oxford less, I should have been 
readily inclined to believe him. * 


Bolingbroke made a similar charge of insincerity against Oxford 
in his own case. He demanded to be made an earl, and charged the 
refusal of his demand to the ill will of Oxford instead of the 
objection of the Queen. Swift, however, tells us that the “ royal 
prude ” refused to make Bolingbroke an earl, “‘ because, to say the 
truth, he was not in her good graces, some women about the Court 
having infused an opinion into her, that he was not so regular in 
his life as he ought to be.” + The secret revealed in every page of 
Swift’s Enquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’s last Ministry is that 
Oxford found it very difficult to govern the Queen. The com- 
promise by which Bolingbroke was made a viscount, like the com- 
promise by which Swift was made an Irish dean, was her doing, and 
the phrase “ the Queen will determine ” was not a mere figure of 
speech. 

Later versions of this episode in Swift’s career usually say that 
the office which Swift sought and failed to obtain was a bishopric. 
Orrery for instance, writing in 1751, very definitely says so.§ Johnson 
does the same in 1781 in his Lives of the Poets.|| ‘Thomas Sheridan, 
writing in 1784, is the most circumstantial of all. 


* Political and Literary Anecdotes of his Own Times, by Dr. William King, 
2nd ed. (London, 1819), p. 60. 

+ Swift, Works, v. 447. 

} Journal to Stella, pp. 457, 458. 

§ See Sir W. Scott’s Swift, xii. 315 ; but look up original. 

ll! Ed. Hill, iti. 10. 
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DEAN SWIFT AND PREFERMENT 17 


The Ministry (he says) had recommended him to the Queen to fill 
a vacant Bishoprick. But the Duchess of Somerset, who entertained an 
implacable hatred against him, determined to move heaven and earth to 
prevent his promotion taking place. She first prevailed on the Arch- 
bishop of York to oppose it, whose remarkable expression to the Queen 
was, that her Majesty should be sure that the man whom she was going 
to make a Bishop was a Christian. But as he would give no better colour 
for this surmise, than that Swift was supposed to be the author of the 
Tale of a Tub, the Bishop was considered as acting officiously, out of too 
indiscreet a zeal, and his interposition a The Duchess 
then went in person to the Queen, and throwing herSelf on her knees, 
entreated, with tears in her eyes, that she would not give the Bishoprick 
to Swift ; at the same time presenting to her that excessively bitter copy 
of verses, which Swift had written against her, called the ‘ Windsor 
Prophecy.” ‘The Queen, upon reading them, was stung with resentment 
at the very severe treatment he had given to a lady who was known to 
stand highly in her favour, and as a mark of her displeasure, passed Swift 
by, and bestowed the Bishoprick on another.* 


Here is the full-blown legend; Sir Walter Scott accepted it, 
quoted “‘ the incidents narrated by Mr. Sheridan,” and identified 
Hereford as the see.t 

The first person to suggest that the Deanery of Wells was what 
Swift really sought, was Peter Cunningham in his edition of Johnson’s 
Lives in 1854.[ The Report of the Historical MSS. Commission 
on the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath in 1904 brought to light 
the decisive letter from Swift to Oxford, and Mr. Elrington Ball 
in his edition of Swift’s.correspondence made it generally known. 
The extent to which Oxford’s jobbery dictated his disposal of 
preferment is revealed by his own papers : it was one of the obstacles 
to Swift’s promotion. Yet writing on June 14, 1737, to the second 
Earl of Oxford, Swift said, “‘ I loved my Lord your father better 
than any other man in the world, although I had no obligation to 
him on the score of preferment, having been driven to this wretched 


kingdom to which I was almost a stranger, by his want of power to 


keep me in what I ought to call my own country.” § 


* Life of Doctor Swift, ed. 1787, p. 84; cf. p. 123. 
t+ Swift, ed. 1824, i. 166. 

tT iii. 172. 

§ Ball, vi. 21. 
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ORIGINALITY IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 


For many years the critical study of Old English poetry has centered 
upon the sources of the subject-matter, rather than upon such 
originality of treatment as may have been given by the English 
poet. Indeed, this may be said of the study of most of our early 
literature. Such study and investigation are not for a moment to 
be underrated. Yet source-hunting is likely to be one-sided, unless 
accompanied by an equally painstaking search for the originality 
lent to the use of the source or sources by the genius of the later 
writer. Only so can we judge of his power and personality. I 
have long been hoping that, with continued and sometimes more 
accurate estimation of sources, there might be a more serious attempt 
at studying early English writers themselves through their modifica- 
tions of their material, their omissions, additions, and significant 
changes in thought or circumstance. To illustrate what may be 
done, I have selected the Old English Fenix,* the source of which is 
admitted by ail, and the originality of the English poet by no means 
to be gainsaid. 

The Old English Fenix, with its 677 lines, is based on the 
Lactantian Phenix of 170 lines. We must note at once, however, 
that almost 300 lines of the Old English poem—z97 exactly, or from 
line 380 to the end—are an interpretation of the Phoenix theme and 
in no sense based on the Latin poem.f Some of these lines have 


* So the Old English poet wrote the name, as did Gower and the Poet of Pearl 
in the fourteenth century. I suggest, therefore, that the Old English form of the 
name be retained for the older poem, and for general discussions of the theme until 
Old French influence had established the later form. 

+ As is well known, H. Gaebler, in his dissertation Ueber die Autorschaft der 
angelsichischen Gedicht vom Phenix (Halle, 1880), discussed Die behandlung der 
Quelle in pages 6-16. Yet his special purpose was to consider the subject mainly 
in relation to the conjectured authorship of the poem by Cynewulf. His discus- 
sion of the source was therefore less detailed than I wish to make for a somewhat 
different purpose. On the latter account I shall consider the matter anew and 


independently. 
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sources in other works which preceded the author of the Old English 
poem, as the comparison of the Pheenix to the Christian life, but the 
idea of using the Latin poem and considering at length the symbolism 
of the Phenix had not been utilised before our English poet 
undertook the task. 

Of the 380 lines in the Old English Fenix which are based on 
the Latin poem, 145, liberally estimated, follow the original, as 
well as some seven parts of half-lines. ‘This makes at most some 
148 lines of the English poem, or less than one-half by a little more 
than 80 lines, which may be said to follow the Latin original.* 
For comparison I may note that the first 380 lines of Chaucer’s 
Romance of the Rose follow closely the first 372 lines of the Old French 
poem. That is, while Chaucer added only 8 lines to his original 
in 380, the English poet of the Fenix added fully 230 to the Latin 
before him. It is true Chaucer was a very young man when he 
translated the Romance of the Rose, and had no ulterior purpose, yet 
the comparison throws some light on the method of the Old English 
poet.t 

But again the English poet did not use all the 170 lines of the 
Lactantian Phenix. A careful examination indicates that not less 
than 60 full lines and parts of a dozen others were not used at all, 
say 63 lines at least.{ This shows, then, that the 148 lines of the 
Old English Fenix which have a basis in the Latin poem were 
developed from not more than 107 lines of that source. That is, 
so far as his use of the Lactantian poem is concerned, the Old English 


* I note them for verification, the last figure in each case being inclusive : 
1b~2a, 11a, 12b, 18—20a, 28—29a, 31-32b, 33b—34a, 35b—36a, 37a, 39b-40Aa, — 
43b, 44b-45a, 50a, 52, 53b, 55, 57-58, 60-62, 65-66, 67b-68a, 78-79a, 85-87, 
88b-94, 96b, 98a, 104-107a, 108b—110a, I11a, 112-115, 120a, 121b, 124, 127b- 
128a, 131b-133, 137b, 140-145b, 146-147, 148b-149a, 151-153a, 154b-157, 
165b, 168b-170a, 171-172a, 173b-174, 179b—180a, 182a, 184a, 188-189a, 190-191, 
192b—196a, 199b-200, 203b-207, 208a, 211b-215, 224b-226a, 230-232a, 233- 
235a, 239b, 259b-261a, 262b-263a, 265-273, 274b-276, 277b-278, 291a, 292- 
2938, 294-295a, 2978, 299b-300a, 301b, 302b, 305, 310-311, 312b, 314-318, 322, 

330, 333-336, 348b-354, 355b, 1 350b 3578, 368, 374b-376a. Parts of the English 
half-lines which are based on the Latin are 21b, 22a, 24a, 25b, 222b, 224a, 296b. 

t I should like to use for comparison Layamon’ s Brut, but alas the source- 
hunter has placed a new obstacle in the way of the interpreter of English genius. 
H. Imelmann, in his Layamon, Versuch tiber seine Quellen (Berlin, 1906), assumes 
an expanded version of Wace as before the English poet. ‘There may be sufficient 
proof of such non-existent expansion in Layamon’s case, but the danger of such 
conjecture is in the too free assumption that an English poet could have no initiative. 

Latin lines not used at all are 4, 11-12, 33-36, 40, 43-44, 48-50, 57, 61, 
63-64, 70-76, 78, 80-88, 93-94, 105-108, 115, 119, 123-124, 126-128, 133-135, 
138, 140, 142, 145-146, 151-152, 156, 164-165. Parts which were not used are in 
37,41, 51, 54, 79, 102, 111, 117, 120, 121, 125, 137, 144. 
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poet has made a poem of 677 lines out of a little more than 100 
immediately before him, no small evidence of originality and power. 

The omissions made by the English poet not only show his 
lack of indebtedness to his source, but are characteristic in them- 
selves. Gaebler had noted the avoidance of reference to the Sun- 
god by the translation of Solis nemus (line 11) as sunbearo, ‘‘ sunny 
grove.” Even more distinctive are the other omissions of the 
Latin references to the Sun myth in relation to the Phenix. Thus 
lines 33-34 of the Latin poem, with explicit statement of the Phoenix 
as an attendant of the Sun, by nature obedient and submissive 
thereto, are wholly passed over, as are the similar lines 57-58 in 
which the fabled bird is called an overseer and priestess of the grove 
and woods, and alone admitted to the secrets of Pheebus.* It is 
true that in line 286 the English MS. reads pare sunnan pegn ‘‘ thane 
or attendant of the sun,” but Thorpe early altered pegn to segn, thus 
giving a second alliterative word in the half-line and on the whole 
improving the sense. Thorpe has been followed by most editors, as 
by Ettmiiller, Bright, Gollancz, Wiilcker.t 

Of the translators Thorpe, of course, followed his emended text, 
as did Bright,t J. Leslie Hall, and Gollancz. Even Grein, though 
retaining the MS. pegn in his Bibiothek edition, translated ‘‘ der 


* The Latin lines are, 


Paret et obsequitur Phoebo memoranda satelles 
. Hoc Natura parens munus habere dedit ; 
an 
Antistes luci nemorumque verenda sacerdos, 
Et sola arcanis conscia, Phebe, tuis. 


For the reference to antistes luci see the later discussion on page 24. 

+ Cook (The Old English Elene, Phoenix, etc.) follows the MS. reading, and 
argues for it especially because of satelles in the Latin poem (line 33). But, as I 
have shown, the English poet did not use lines 33-34 of the Latin, and otherwise 
seems to avoid indication of a subservient attitude of the Phenix toward the Sun. 
Besides, if the MS. Jegn is retained, we have a quite unnecessary repetition of what 
has been twice expressed, as in lines 265-267 and 279-280. On the other hand, 
if we accept the emendation segn, we have a first reference to the sight of the sun 
by the renewed bird after he has buried the remains of his old body, the first 
clear evidence of his new life. ‘‘ The sign of the sun,” that is the sun itself and 
all it signifies, ‘‘ shall be renewed to him, when the light of heaven . . . shines 
from the east.” Compare the English poet’s figure of the sown seed producing 
new fruit “‘ when the splendour of the sun in the spring, the token of life, wakens 
the treasures of the world ” (lines 250-255), and the parallel between the new 
birth of the Pheenix and the resurrection of the soul to the bright joys of heaven in 
lines 381-392. Even more clear is the parallelism with this passage in lines 
514-515 and 589-591, when Christ, as the sun, “ shall shine gloriously upon the 
saints from his throne ”’ at the resurrection. 

¢ In the notes to the poem in his Anglo-Saxon Reader ; Faust and Thompson 
also, recent American translators. 
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Leuchtglanz der Sonne ” in his Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, as if 
accepting the emendation segn. Hall, in his note on the passage, 
points out that “ Tacitus and others speak of the Phoenix as ‘ the 
symbol of the sun,’ ”’ and suggests the possibility of that meaning 
here, but I think his comment somewhat misses the point. Stephens 
(Archeologia, 30, 256 ff.) and Cook-Tinker (Translations from Old 
English Poetry) alone base their renderings on the MS. reading pegn. 

It is a question how far even the Lactantian poem intended 
to make reference to the ancient Heliopolis. That city was not 
mentioned in connection with the Phenix by either Herodotus or 
Pliny, and first appears in the Amnales of ‘Tacitus (vi, 28). The 
Lactantian Pheenix flies for its new birth to Syria (dirigit in Syriam, 
line 65), not Egypt. Moreover, the solis ad urbem of some Lactantian 
texts (line 121) is a modern reading for solis ad ortus of the MSS. 
The change of ortus to urbem, in conformity to the well-known myth 
of Tacitus and others, first appeared in an edition of 1618.* It is 
safe to say, therefore, that the English poet had no text reading 
urbem before him, as he has nothing that can be construed into a 
reference to the Egyptian city. Had such a text been before him, 
too, we may be fairly sure that he would have omitted it as savouring 
of the sun worship of Egypt.t He does omit the rest of the Lactan- 
tian lines 121-22, especially the reference to the Phoenix tarrying at 
the altar and exposing the precious relics of his former body in the 
temple. In the English poem the Pheenix flies to Syria and then 
returns at once to his home— 

his cyS%u eft, 
sunbeorht gesetu, séce’S on wynnum, 

of lines 277-78.{ Sunbeorht gesetu “ sunbright seats 
have for the Latin solis ad ortus. 


” 


is all we 


* See the notes to Baehrens, Poeta Latini Minores, iii. 259. . 

+ See Cook’s Introduction (pp. xlv-li), since Cook uses the Lactantian text with 
urbem. A discussion of Heliopolis, however, has no real connection with the 
English poem. The Lactantian poem, it is true, makes reference to an altar in the 
sacred temple (ara . . . in ede sacra, line 122), but even this can hardly be regarded 
as a clear reference to the city of Heliopolis, or even necessarily to the sun worship 
of Egypt. 

t The Lactantian poem does not make clear exactly where was the home of 
the Phenix. It is merely in primo . . . oriento remotus (line 1). The English 
poet has made the matter a little more definite since, while the country is described 
as in the east (éastd@lum on, line 2), to reach Syria (Syrwara lond, line 166), the 
Pheenix flies west (west gewited, line 162). It would seem, therefore, that the poet 
had India in mind as the home of the Phenix, following the Greek Physiologus, 
rather than Arabia, following Herodotus and the Christian Fathers generally. 
On the other hand, the poet may have been as indefinite in his eastern geography 
as some other early writers. 
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As might be expected, all references to classical divinities and 
classical myths are omitted by the English poet. These include 
references to the grove of the Sun (line 9 of the Latin), the fires of 
Phaethon (I. 10), the waters of Deucalion (I. 14), Aurora (I. 35), 
the nascent Pheebus (I. 41), Sol’s opening the doors of the shining 
gate (I. 43), the music of Cyrrhzan strains (1. 48), and the Cyllenean 
lyre (I. 50), Phoebus bringing back the horses (of the sun) to the open 
heaven (1. 51), Zolus shutting in the winds (I. 73), the constellation 
Cancer (I. 125),* Flora (1. 128), Iris (1. 133), the head of Phebus 
(I. 140), the bird of Phasis (1. 143), the references to Venus (Il. 164-65). 
These make nearly a score of classical allusions, of which no traces 
appear in the English poem. 

Somewhat similar is the omission of allusions to different eastern 
peoples and places, as to the Greeks of line 70, the Assyrians and 
Arabs of line 80, the Pygmies and India of line 81, the Sabzan land 
of line 82, the Arabians again in line 145, and especially the relation 
to Egypt in line 151. The last seems another indication that the 
English poet intended to exclude all connection of the Pheenix with 
Egyptian Sun-idolatry, 

More significant than the omissions are the extensions and 
modifications of the original which were made by the English poet. 
The first two lines of the Latin are extended to twelve by the additions 
in lines 3b to 10 inclusive. Here are the new ideas of the home of 
the Phoenix being inaccessible to many of the rulers of the people 
(mongum folcagendra),} and far removed from the doers of evil. The 
poet also makes this earthly paradise a beautiful plain, with the 
loveliest odours of earth, unique of its kind, and noble its maker, the 
Creator of the earth. I give only a general paraphrase of his poetic 
language. Again the classical ‘‘ gate of the eternal pole ” is Chris- 
tianised to the “ door of the kingdom of heaven, open to the blessed,” 
while to this reference to heaven is added the joy of songs. The 
next two lines of the Latin, which tell us that the place was near to 
the sun’s rising, not in summer or winter, but in the spring, leads 

* Ifa text reading sub sidera Cancri was before him. 

+ Is not this a reference to the Biblical conception of Paradise as the home of 
the lowly, rather than those of high estate? Compare, for example, the Beatitudes 
(Mat. v. 3), Christ’s constant criticism of the Scribes and Pharisees for exalting 
themselves (Mat. v. 20, and often), his comment on the rich (Mat. xix. 23, and 
parallel passages in the other gospels), the humbling of those that exalt themselves 
(Mat. xxiii. 12 ; Luke i. 52; xiv. 11; xviii. 14). This idea, so much used in the 
Middle Ages, would account for this unusual Christianising of the Lactantian 


Paradise, while it would also show the needlessness of Sweet’s emendation of 
folcagendra to fcldaigendra. 
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the poet to a description through eight and a half lines (13-214 
inclusive) of the beauty of the place in its green and spacious woods, 
its many flowers, and its freedom from the extremes and discomforts 
of heat and cold. As in the first twelve lines, there is the greatest 
freedom of treatment, so here the bare mention in the original 
of the sun’s vernal chariot has produced from the English poet a 
description of an eternal springtime, an entirely different idea from 
that of the Lactantian poem. 

Or take a specific instance in which we might expect the English 
poet to follow his original most fully, the description of the Pheenix 
(Lat. lines 125-49, English 291-318). Here the poet had 24 Latin 
lines before him and he has reproduced them in 27, or about the 
same number, so that he has not undertaken any unusual expansion. 
There would seem to be, too, no special reason for modifying the 
source, since no attempt is made here or later to allegorise the 
description. Again the poet is following no other writer in this 
passage, at least none so far discovered. Compare the various 
descriptions of the Phoenix in the Notes to Cook’s edition. Yet the 
picture has enough variations from the Latin to be considered in 
large part original. 

This will be clearer if we note the description of each poet 
in some detail. The Latin writer (1) puts together the shoulders, 
breast, head, neck and upper parts of the body as of one colour, 
none too clearly described in four lines, but in general like ripe seeds 
of the pomegranate or leaves of the poppy ; (2) the tail is broad, of 
yellow with purple spots ; (3) there is a mark between the wings, 
such as Iris paints on the clouds ; (4) the bird gleams resplendent 
with a mingling of green emerald ; (5) the beak is of horn, trans- 
parent as a gem ; (6) the eyes are two jacinths ; (7) a crown on her 
head resembles the sun ; (8) yellow scales are on her thighs ; (9) her 
claws are red; (10) her form is a blend of the peacock and the 
pheasant. To this description the English poet opposes the fol- 
lowing : (1) the breast before is tinted with various colours ; (2) the 
head is green behind, blended with purple ; (3) the tail is part brown, 
part purple, and set with bright spots; (4) the wings are white 
behind ; (5) the neck is green above and beneath ; (6) the beak shines 
like glass or gem; (7) the jaws, not mentioned in the Latin, are 
brilliant within and without ; (8) the eye is stark, that is perhaps 
piercing, and like a stone in hue ; (9) about the neck is the brightest 
of rings, of feathers intertwined, like a sun ; (10) the belly (womb) 
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is wondrously beautiful, bright and shining ; (11) the shield, that is 
the back as opposed to the belly, is splendidly fitted, doubtless 
implying its adequacy in giving protection*; (12) the shanks 
are overgrown with scales ; (13) the feet are yellow ; (14) the form is 
likest to the peacock, with no reference to the pheasant. Here 
certainly we may say that, in spite of a few similarities between the 
Latin and English and a general following of the same order, there 
are significant elements of difference. As conceived by the English 
poet, the Phoenix made a distinctly individual picture. 

Positive additions to the original are also a feature of the English 
poem. In four lines the Lactantian poet had described the Phenix 
as drawing to itself, after its new birth, every kind of bird to attend 
him as he flies back to his home. The English poet has extended 
these four lines to twenty (335b-355a inclusive), and has made an 
unusually pleasing picture, with many particulars not in the original. 
For example, the birds are said to come from all directions. ‘They 
surround the Pheenix in a ring, and sing praises with earnest voices 
until the people are amazed at the honour shown by the glad com- 
pany of attendants. They exalt the Phenix as king—the highest 
honour known among Englishmen of the time. At last they turn 
away, sad in mind because they cannot equal the swift flight of their 
leader, now renewed in youth. This feature of the return of the 
birds is not allegorised by the poet, but he perhaps means to imply 
that the Pheenix, type of the soul in its flight to heavenly bliss, must 
go its own way unaccompanied. Indeed, there seems a first hint of 
the Phoenix as the soul in lines 348b-349, ‘“‘ when the pride of 
men (duguda wyn) from the soil of this earth seeks his native land.”’ 
This is the considerable modification of the Lactantian ‘‘ when she 
has arrived at the regions of pure ether, she presently returns ” 
(Lat. lines 159-60). 

Moreover, the English poet has bettered the Lactantian by 
giving the Pheenix a more definite relation to the flying fowl in his 
earlier dwelling-place on earth. ‘There, as we are told in lines 
158b-168a inclusive, he held lordship over the race of birds, and 
inhabited the waste places with them for a time.f When, too, 


* See the present zoological use of the word shield for the back of a bird or 
beast, and the use in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight for the back of the boar 
(lines 1456, 1626). 

t+ The Lactantian poet does make the Pheenix antistes luci in line 57, and this 
may have given the hint for the English lines, but there is no reference to any 
birds in the Lactantian passage. 
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burdened with years he flies to Syria to seek the new birth, the bircs 
give him the same attendance as in the later passage, until from them 
he “ shoves on sharply ”’ to his solitary death and renewal. Especially 
lines 163b through 165 have no basis in the source. Yet here are 
the birds thronging about their noble leader, each wishing to be 
thane and thew *—servant and retainer—to the excellent prince. 
It is a pleasant touch to give the unique and lonely Phoenix some 
companionship. 

Still more significant is the long addition in lines 240b-259a 
inclusive.t Here the Latin speaks of the Pheenix as being changed 
like caterpillars into butterflies (Il. 105-8). The English poet has 
altered this figure to that of the seed sown in the ground and coming 
to new life in the spring, “‘ when the bright sun, life’s token or 
symbol, wakens the treasures of the world.” He has done more 
than this. Repeating the reference to the renewal of life in the 
Pheenix, now sundered from sin with allusion to the new-born soul, 
he begins his figure of the seed with the previous harvest when the 
husbandman brings home the fruits of the earth ere the coming of 
winter, lest the rain should destroy them in the fields. In these 
fruits he finds sustenance, the joys of feasting, when frost and snow 
cover the earth with winter’s weeds. He has etched a vignette of 
English pastoral life in fall and winter. Only then does he begin 
the figure of the new birth. From these same fruits shall again be 
produced the joyous “ wealth of earls” on account of the nature 
of the corn—clean seed that is sown—through which the fruits of 
the earth are born again, “‘ the treasures of the ground.” Here, too, 

* Too bad that the second of the alliterative formula has not survived 
nm English times. The Elizabethan thew “‘ virtue’ is of course a different 
word. 

It has also occurred to me that the English cleric may have taken Latin avia 
(l. 67) for some form of avis, and so introduced his retinue of birds at this place. 
But since no MS. seems to justify this conjecture, let us assign the addition to the 
poet’s individuality and poetic insight. 

+ Incidentally the MS. bred (240b) has given trouble. Klipstein changed it to 
brad, though without much improvement in sense. Late editors assume br@d 
“ flesh,” a word not otherwise found in Old English in this form, although br#de 
“ roast flesh” is known. Here bréd “ flesh” does not seem to fit the place, since 
the Phcenix has been already described as fully reborn “‘ such as he was at the 
beginning ”’ (1. 239b). I suggest that the MS. bred may be an Anglian form of 
bred, a form of brid “ bird” which appears in Anglian of the Middle English 
period, though not otherwise recorded in Old English texts. For e=e in Anglian 
see Bilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch, § 92,anm. 1 and Sievers-Cook, Gram- 
mar of Old English, § 152, note. Brad “‘ bird’”’ is thus a possible variant of brid, 
in spite of the latter form in line 235 and briddes in 372, and would better convey 


the sense. ‘The bird, not the flesh which has already been described as covered 
with feathers (1. 239a), is renewed like the grain of corn. 
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the poet adds a bit of folk-lore when speaking of the honeydew on 
which the new Phenix feeds, “ which often falls at midnight.” 
The specific reference to time in the last clause has no basis in the 
Latin.* 

No other such long addition occurs in the first 380 lines of the 
poem, the part based on the Lactantian Latin. Minor additions 
and modifications, however, show that the English poet was using 
his source with considerable freedom. For example, in the first 
50 lines twenty-seven and a half are original, as well as parts of four 
others. The poet repeats the idea in synonymous or partly synony- 
mous words; he adds a new descriptive phrase or clause; he 
praises his character in the language of war and battle, as when he 
calls the Phenix beaducreftig, “‘ war-strong”’ (1. 286); gidfrecan, 
“ war bold one ” (1. 353)—all common characteristics of Old English 
poetry generally, but used by our poet with quite as much of indi- 
viduality as by any other poet of the older period. He has his special 
words not found elsewhere in Old English poetry, some of them 
Gdlég, “‘ flame of the funeral pyre” ; ba@ldracu, “ fury of the bale- 
fire” ; the tautological compound for emphasis @ledffr, “ fire flame ” ; 
hrawérig, “weary in body”; hygegalsa, “ sluggish in mind” ; 
odsciifan, “‘ push on or away from.” He calls the sea sealte stréamas, 
“ salt streams,” as Shakespeare called it salt green streams in Mid. 
Sum. Il. ii. 393 (Cook’s note). He uses such poetic compounds 
or phrases as wintergewedum, “‘ winter weeds or garments,”’ for the 
snow covering of earth in winter; and for the fruits of the earth 
eorla @adwela, “‘ wealth of earls”; woruldgestréon, “ treasures of 
the world.” 

There is no reference to God or to a Christian divinity in the 
Lactantian poem, while it is fairly full of heathen myths or deities. 
The latter, as has been noted, were consistently omitted by the 
English poet. But this was not enough. He has thoroughly 
Christianised the source befor¢ him. In the first 380 lines, the part 
based on the Latin poem, there are more than a score of direct 
allusions tothe Creator. ‘They fill fifteen and a half lines, and though 
not unlike those used by other Old English writers are of varied and 


* Is it possible that the English poet misunderstood the Latin of lines 107-108, 
and assumed that velut agrestes was an allusion to husbandmen? In any case the 
elaboration of the figure is his own invention, and the passage one of the choicest 


ine Phi 
+ This seems the best reason for supposing the Latin poem was written by a 
non-Christian, or by Lactantius before he became a Christian. 
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poetic character.* ‘They make another significant difference between 
the English poem and the Lactantian original. 

So far has been considered the originality of the Old English 
poet only in using, through the first 380 lines of the poem, the 
Lactantian Phenix. More evident and more striking is his originality 
in the remaining part of the poem, lines 381-677. The early 
Christians had used the Pheenix as a symbol of the resurrection of the 
body and as a proof of its possibility. So Clement of Rome, who 
flourished about A.D. 96, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Ambrose, and 
Rufinus, to place them in chronological order. The English poet, 
on his part, has extended and enlarged the symbolism of the Pheenix 
in various ways. At the beginning, in lines 381-6 he uses the 
earlier symbolism by likening the new birth of the Pheenix from the 
pyre to the soul of the blessed obtaining eternal life through dark 
death. Yet even here he has introduced the new elements that such 
happiness comes only after sore suffering (efter sarwrace, 1. 382), 
and as a reward of its labours (weorca td léana, |. 386). This he 
makes more explicit in the following lines, 387-92, in which he likens 
the Phoenix to the righteous (bi pam gecorenum Cristes pegnum, 
1. 388) who keep the faith in these troublous times and obtain the 
highest bliss in the home above. In other words, the allegory has 
been extended to its life before as well as after its new birth. The 
Pheenix is a symbol of the life of the righteous here and hereafter. 

This extension of the source idea leads the poet to carry out the 
symbolism of the Pheenix to the whole life of man. Man was placed 
by the Almighty in an earthly paradise, to remain there as long as 
he should keep the word of the Eternal (Il. 393-400a). He fell, 
through the cunning of the fiend, was excluded from the garden of 
bliss, and had to seek dire experience, sorrowful seats (drohtad, 
sorgfulran gesetu) in this valley of death (in das déaddene, ll. 416-17), 
the world outside of Eden, until the King of Glory should again, 
by his earthly life, open paradise to him (ll. 400b-23). Here is 
taken up the likeness to the Phenix. ‘The poet made no attempt in 

* They seem worth giving in a footnote : Jurh Meotudes meaht (1. 6a) ; @pele 
se Wyrhta, etc. (ll. gb—-10) ; swa him God bebéad (1. 36b) ; burh ést Godes (1. 46b) ; 
Dryhtnes domes (1. 48a) ; in bet Déodnes gebod (1. 68b) ; Haliges meahtum (1. 79b) ; 
se hit on frymie gescop (1. 84b) ; Godes condelle (1. 91b) ; Fader fyrngeweore (1. 95a) ; 
torht tacen Godes (1. 96a); Héahcyning, wuldres Wyrhta (ll. 129b-130a); fe 
Dryhten gescop (1. 138b) ; tirmeahtig Cyning, Meotud moncynnes (ll. 175b-176a) ; 
pe Wuldor cyning, Fader frymia gewhas (ll. 196b-197) ; ba hine erest God (1. 281a) ; 
éce is se Apeling, etc. (1. 319) ; 1 gee» (1. 327b) ; sigora Sddcyning (1. 3298) ; 


God Gna wit, Cyning almihtig (ll. 355b-356a) ; bittan Meotud dna (1. 358b) ;_ se 
meahtiga moncynnes Fruma (1. 377). 
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this place to allegorise the relation of the Pheenix in its original home 
to the sun, a notion which, as we have seen, he did not embody in 
his poem. But the experience of man cast out of paradise and 
wandering in the world is like the journey of the Phoenix, when weary 
and oppressed with years he goes to seek the protection of the wood 
and to build his nest.* 

But the punishment of Adam and Eve did not prevent the 
Creator from showing favour to those who obeyed him and proved 
their obedience by holy virtues, righteous deeds. According to the 
poet, that graciousness of the Creator is the high tree of safety from 
the wiles of the devil (Il. 443-50). Yet the English poet is no 
believer in faith without works. The nest in the tree must be 
built of righteous deeds, almsgiving, prayers, shunning evil, keeping 
the divine law. The summary of these works of righteousness 
(ll. 451-68a) forms one of the poet’s longest and finest sentences, 
although sometimes unfortunately broken up in modern editions by 
a wrong punctuation. Then follows the natural admonition of the 
clerical poet, that so now also men must earn the reward of eternal 
life by right living, until death shall take them and, according to 
medizval conception, their bodies shall rest in the bosom of earth 
until the fire of domesday (Il. 470-90). 

The fire of judgment gives the poet a favourite theme of medizval 
writers, and of English poets among others. It forms a part of 
Elene (ll. 1277b-1307a), of Fuliana (723 ff.), is the subject of the 
two poems called Doomsday, and is mentioned in numerous other 
places. Here the poet’s originality is seen in his clear indication of 
the symbolism of the Phoenix. ‘ Then shall appear (on l2oht cymed, 
J. 508) to the people of this world in that manifest time the fair and 
joyous symbolism of the bird ” (fugles tacen, 1. 510), when the great 
Ruler f shall raise up all from the tombs, gather the bones, limbs 
and bodies also.{ Moreover, the poet has emphasised the more 

* The bonne-clause (1. 426b) is a necessary part of the parallel, and therefore 
of the sentence beginning “ Is pon gelicost ” (1. 424), as punctuated by Grein and 
Bright. It is not a new sentence as indicated in Cook’s edition. 

Reading Anwalda, with Cook, for the MS. anwald. 

It is a question whether the MS. liges gest should be altered to lifes g&st, 
as by Grundtvig. If g@st means the soul, it should be plural, as are ban, leomu, 
lic, a soul for each body. On the other hand liges gest “ spirit of fire,” that is 
“* fire itself,” is quite in keeping with the passage. ‘There is no fire in heaven, no 
heat or cold, according to many descriptions, for example the Old English Dooms- 
day (Bede), |. 259, and 1. 15 of our poem. Even Christ must summon fire for the 
work of destruction. Moreover, in lines 519 ff. we are told that the souls (g@stas) 


return to the bodies when the heat rises high to heaven, the heat which corresponds 
to the fire burning the nest of the Pheenix. 
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pleasing side of the doomsday picture, and again with reference to 
the Phoenix story. Contrary to the usual practice of medizval 
writers, who were too fond of picturing the punishment of the 
damned,* attention is centered on the blessed who, surrounded 
by their good works in this life, as the Phoenix was surrounded by 
pleasant herbs, shall rejoice in everlasting life. 

This emphasis upon the righteous rather than the wicked in the 
judgment day is further extended by the poet. He pauses, however 
to introduce at this point the testimony of Job regarding the resur- 
rection. It cannot be said he is original in this use of Job xix. 
25-27, and xxix. 18, or rather the latter mainly, since allusion 
to the Pheenix story had been made in a Commentary on the Job 
passages, attributed to Philip the Presbyter, who died in 456, and 
sometimes printed with the works of Jerome, or attributed to Bede.t 
But out of this hint, common to him with others, the poet has 
made a striking passage of 43 lines. ‘This consists of a pre- 
liminary comment, the extended paraphrase of at most 8, 
probably only 2 lines of Hebrew verse, out of which he has made 17 
English lines, and of an extension of his parallelism to the Phenix 
myth. 

The paraphrase especially, based almost if not quite wholly 
on Job xxix. 18, is expressed in language quite the poet’s own. 
The original, ‘‘ Then I said I must die in my nest,” is put in the 
stronger manner, “I do not scorn or disdain” death. Then is 
introduced the medieval. notion of remaining in the grave until 
doomsday, which we must assume as also being taken without 
scorn or despite, since it is rewarded with a new life and happiness 
with the Lord. This is followed by the more positive statements 
that death does not end all. First comes the assertion that he may 
not suffer cessation of life forever since, though the body is buried 
in the earth, the God of hosts will loose the soul t and awake it in 
glory. Second, the poet passionately reiterates his hope, ‘‘ which 
never fails him (breaks or bursts out of his breast)” that he shall 
have eternal joy with the Prince of angels. To show the poet’s 
additions and extensions of the source, I venture to translate the 


* As indeed had been done in the Scripture passage describing the judgment ; 
see Mat. xxv. 31-46. 

+ See Cook’s explanatory note. 

¢t The word 4ljsed seems pretty certainly chosen with relation to being released 
from the bondage of the grave, rather than redeemed in the spiritual sense. So 
dweced “‘ awake,” as after a long sleep. 
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passage with something more of literalness than in previous 
renderings, and with some slightly new interpretations : 


I do not disdain in the thoughts of my heart that in my nest I shall 
choose a bed of death, as a man miserable, weary in body, shall depart 
hence on the long journey, covered with clay, sorrowful for my past 
deeds, into the bosom of earth, and then after death, like the Phenix, 
through the grace of God have renewed life in the resurrection, joys with 
the Lord, where the glorious host shall praise the Dear One. I may not 
suffer forever a cessation of this life, of light and joy ; though my body 
shall moulder in its house of earth, be at the will of worms, yet after a 
time of death the Lord of Hosts shall loose my soul and awake it in glory. 
Hope of this shall never leave me, because I shall have eternal joy in the 
Prince of angels. 


In the concluding lines of the passage the poet returns to the 
symbolism of the Phenix. It gathers the bones, ashes and embers, 
and flies to the garden of the Lord, towards the sun, where free from 
threatenings of evil it dwells many years in renewed youth. So, 
after death, righteous souls shall journey, with their bodies, to that 
blessed place where the Sun of Righteousness (sdafeste Sunne, 
1. 587) shines in the city of glory. Here, more clearly than in any 
other part of the poem, the symbolism of the sun in the original 
Pheenix story is brought out, but thoroughly Christianised, as will 
be seen. 

This comment on the testimony of Job merges into a fuller 
description of the joys of the blessed. The description is naturally 
based on various passages of Scripture, but utilised in no slavish 
manner. When the saving Christ shall appear over the high roofs, 
the chosen spirits shall follow him as birds of bright plumage into 
the peace of the Lord. As the Phenix, which earlier symbolised the 
soul in its resurrection, is now to be made a symbol of Christ, the 
flocks of birds which attended the Phenix can now be used for 
throngs of blessed souls which follow the Lord. Then is described 
the crown of glory that shall be given to each, and their two songs 
of praise are recited, first to God the Father, next to Christ who was 
born on earth, suffered death, and rose again. This Christ in his 
resurrection is, by the new symbolism, the Phenix. His life and 
death, too, are likened to the fair and fragrant herbs with which the 
Pheenix surrounds himself in his nest. Even the Christ proved his 
love and faith by his good works. The two songs, we are then 
told, are those which the spirits in paradise bring to the Lord as a 
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gift, “ a winsome fragrance of words and works.” * There follows 
a brief admonition to praise the Creator who has permitted us to win 
with good deeds the joys of paradise. The poem closes with eleven 
lines in which English and Latin are cleverly united in each, the 
parts in each language being made to conform to metrical 
requirements. 

Thus, then, has been traced with some fulness the originality 
of the Old English Fenix poet. First must be set down to his 
credit the initial purpose to make a thoroughly Christian poem of 
the Lactantian Phenix. Next has been illustrated his selective 
power, his omissions of considerable portions of his original, and his 
free use of what lines he retained. Again, his large additions and 
his considerable modifications have been indicated, especially his 
elaboration of the symbolism in the last 297 lines, almost half of the 
poem. 


* The likeness of the Phcenix to Christ appears, perhaps first, in the Greek 
Physiologus, though our poet is clearly not following that source in detail. Pro- 
fessor Cook gives a translation of the Greek as follows: ‘‘ The Phcenix resembles 
our Saviour, who came from heaven with his two wings full of fragrance, that is of 
virtuous celestial words, in order that we with holy prayers may extend our hands, 
and send up spiritual fragrance by means of our good lives.”” The English poet 
has much extended the single, though elaborate reference to odours in the Lactan- 
tian poem (Il. 95 ff.). The latter corresponds to the English lines 195b-199a 
inclusive, epelstenca gehwone, etc. In addition, the English poet has reference to 
odours in line 8, mid }dm fagrestum foldan stencum ; ll. 81b-82b, Dér se halga stenc 
unnap geond wynlond ; 1. 206b, halgum stencum; 1. 214a, swétum sweccum ; 
1. 586b, @pelum stencum ; and the one I have translated above in 1. 659, worda and 
weorca tynsumne stenc. It is one more indication of the poet’s individuality of 
taste. 

In one respect only is the English poet less explicit than his original. The 
latter mentions at length, as gathered by the Pheenix for its nest (Il. 79-83 
inclusive), the juices and odours of Assyria, Arabia, the Pygmzan nations, India, 
the Sabzan land, and specifically the odours of cinnamon, amomum, balsam, 
cassia, acanthus, frankincense, and again the balsam, myrrh, and frankincense in 
lines 119-20. We have noted the poet’s omission of reference to these foreign 
nations, and may infer perhaps that the substances mentioned were unknown to 
Englishmen, or were thought by the poet as not likely to be understood. For 
some of the Latin words there were no English equivalents. 
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GEORGE GASCOIGNE AND HIS CIRCLE 
By B. M. Warp 


HAVING recently been engaged in the preparation of a reprint of 
A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, 1573, I have reached certain con- 
clusions with regard to this very interesting and little-known book. 
These I need not discuss here * ; suffice it to say that it was the first 
Elizabethan anthology, and that its contributors included the 
Earl of Oxford, who acted as editor, Sir Christopher Hatton, George 
Gascoigne, and, probably, his wife Elizabeth. In the course of 
the work I have, however, come across a number of new facts about 
Gascoigne and his family circle which may prove of value to future 
students. 


1. Will of Sir John Gascoigne.t 


As far as I know the will of George Gascoigne’s father has never 
before been printed, so I give below an abstract of it : 


.. . April 2nd, 1568 . . . I, Sir John Gascoigne of Cardington in the 
County of Bedford . . . Item, I give and bequeath unto my well beloved 
wife such of my implements and household stuff as do amount to the 
value of 300 marks, to be rated and praised by some indifferent persons 
according to the purpose and meaning of one covenant comprised in one 
pair of indentures made between the right honourable Lord Francis, 
Earl of Bedford, and Sir George Coniers, knight, on the one part ; and 
me the aforesaid Sir John Gascoigne and George Gascoigne, my son, 
on the other part; . . . Item, I give and bequeath the lease of my 
parsonage of Fenlake Barnes, unto John Gascoigne my youngest son ; 
. . . And as touching all my manors, lands, tenements, rents, reversions, 
service and hereditaments whatsoever they be heretofore not granted 
nor bequeathed, I give and devise them unto my son George Gascoigne 
and to his heirs, upon this condition, faith, confidence, and trust, and not 
otherwise : That my said son George shall permit and suffer my executors 


* The evidence will be found set forth in the introduction to the reprint, 
which is to be published at an early date by Messrs. Etchells and Macdonald 
of ry Kensington Place, W.8, in their series of Haslewood Books, 
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of this my last will and testament to take and receive the rents, issues, 
and profits of my said manors . . . until my said executors hath levied, 
received, and taken of the said rents . . . such money as shall be suffi- 
cient to pay and discharge my debts, legacies, and bequests mentioned 
and contained in this my last will and testament, or otherwise by me 
lawfully due and payable, or else pay them himself within one year next 
after my decease . . . And if it shall happen that my said son George 
do not procure a discharge thereof, and also pay and discharge my debts 
and legacies within one year after my decease, . . . Then I will and give 
to my said executors all my lands . . . not given or appointed to the 
jointure of my said wife . . . to the intent that my said executors shall 
within a convenient time after sell the said lands . . . and with the 
money thereof coming to satisfy and pay the said . . . debts. Item, 
I do make and ordain my right trusty and well beloved nephew William 
Curson of Byloe in the County of Norfolk, Esq., my faithful, true, and 
lawful executor of this my last will and testament . . . And where there 
is a recognisance knowledged unto me by my said son George Gascoigne, 
my mind and intent is and also I desire my said executor that if it shall 
happen the same to be forfeit by my said son, and that Thomas Colby 
of Grays Inn, in the County of Middx., Esq., be by anyways troubled 
or molested by my said son for or concerning any of the lands... 
which he, the said ‘Thomas Colby, hath bought and purchased of me and 
of the said George ; Then, if the said Thomas Colby do desire my said 
executor to execution thereof: That my said executor upon the said 
desire shall from time to time do and suffer to be done without revoca- 
tion disabling or denial of the said suit at the costs and charges in the 
law of the said Thomas Colby his executors or assignees all reasonable 
act and things that shall be devised by the said Thomas Colby as well 
for the prosecuting and sewing of execution of the said bond against my 


said son . . . as also for the permitting and suffering of the said Thomas 
Colby . . . peaceably and quietly to have and enjoy all such sums of 
money to the only use of the said Thomas Colby . . . as by the said suit 


or execution shall be recovered had or obtained .. . 
Supervisor : Thomas Colby, who is also to be executor 
if William Curson fails. 


Proved 1st June, 1568, by 
William Curson, executor. 


This will is of great interest, showing, as it does, that Whetstone, 
in his Remembrance, is wrong in saying that George Gascoigne was 
disinherited by his father. On the other hand, it is clear that Sir 
John did not altogether trust his son to carry out his bequests. 
An interesting sidelight on George’s character appears in the pro- 
viso protecting Thomas Colby of Grays Inn in the event of his 
being ‘‘ anyways troubled or molested by my said son.” 

The significant omission of any legacy to his daughter-in-law, 
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Elizabeth Gascoigne, is evidence of Sir John’s disapproval of the 
marriage, due, no doubt, to the scandal of 1562. 

Sir John’s widow, Dame Margaret Gascoigne, died in March, 
1575/6, and her will was proved on the roth of that month.* It 
is very illuminating to find that she makes no mention whatever 
of her elder son George, or his wife. She evidently thoroughly 
disapproved of Elizabeth Gascoigne’s notoriety ; and her property 
goes to her younger son, John, and various Scargell and Coniers 
relations. 


2. Inquisition Post Mortem. Sir Fohn Gascoigne.t 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Inquisition taken at Bykleswood, 2nd April 11 Eliz. (1569). Before 
his death John Gascoygne, Knt., deceased, was seized in his demesne 
as of fee of the Manor of Cardington, with appurtenances in the same 
county, but that 13 May 4 Eliz. Francis, Earl of Bedford, and George 
Conyers, Knt., by an original Writ of Entry recovered the Manor afore- 
said against the said John Gascoygne. And Robert Drurie, then Sheriff 
of Bulford, by virtue of that Writ gave livery of seisin to the said Francis 
and George. And the said Recovery was to the following uses; one 
farm &c. parcel of the Manor to the use of the said John Gascoygne 
and Margaret his wife for term of her life, and after her death to the use 
of John Gascoygne, Jun., son of the aforesaid John for term of his life, 
and after his death to the use of the said John Gascoygne, Knt., and 
his heirs. One water mill, a number of cottages in various occupations, 
some held by copy of Court Roll, to the use of the aforesaid John and 
Margaret for term of their lives, and then to the use of the aforesaid John 
and his heirs for ever. They were seized thereof in free tenure with re- 
mainder to John Gascoygne Jun., with reversion to the heirs of John 
Gascoygne Sen. 

(Trin. 6 Eliz.?) Certain fines were raised between Francis, Earl of 
Bedford and George Conyers complainants and John Gascoygne, Knt., 
and George his son and Edward Gilbert, citizen and Alderman of London, 
deforciants, of and in a Capital Messuage or Mansion and the site of the 
Manor of Cardyngton, the park, two enclosures in front of the house 
&c., which fine was intended to the use of John Gascoygne and Margaret 
his wife, their heirs and assigns for ever by virtue of which they were 
thereof seized. 

On 20 Feb. 10 Eliz: by indenture made between John Gascoygne, 
Knt., and George, his son, on the one part, and Thomas Colbye of London, 
Esq., on the second part, and Robert Bynge Esq., and Henry Gilbert 
Jun., on the third part, granted to Robert Bynge of Wroteham, Kent, 


*P.C.C. 4 Carew. 
+ Court of Wards, vol. xi., No. 139. 
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Esq., and Henry Gilbert Jun., citizen and goldsmith of London, certain 
messuages, cottages, mills etc., in the parish of Cardington, for a term of 
years to the use of John Gascoygne, Knt., and his heirs, during all that 
time in which Thomas Colbye his heirs etc. shall have peaceable posses- 
sion of the Manor of Escott, alias Cotton, as contained in an Indenture 
12 Nov: g Eliz: made between John Gascoygne, Knt., and George, 
his son, on the one part, and Thomas Colbye on the other. 

That John Gascoygne, Knt., was seized of the fourth part of the 
Barony of Bedford, and died 4th April 10 Eliz: thereof seized, after whose 
death the Manor and pait of the Barony aforesaid, except what was 
appointed as jointure of the said Margaret and limited to Margaret and 
her heirs, came to George Gascoygne Esq as son and heir of the aforesaid 
John, who at the time of his father’s death was aged 26 years and more. 
And the same Margaret immediately after the death of the said John 
entered into possession. [The holding and values are practically 
illegible.]* 


This is the document which, as explained in the introduction to 
A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres gives us the date of the poet’s birth, 
namely, shortly before April 1542.¢ I have printed a full summary 


* The following is the original Latin corresponding to the last paragraph of 
the summary : 

Ac eciam Juratores predicti dicunt quod Johannes Gascoygne Miles fuit 
seisitus die quo obiit in dominico sou ut de feodo de et in quarta parte Baronie 
de Beddford et quod postea predicitus Johannes Gascoygne Miles sic de manerio 
et quarta parte Baronie et ceteris premissis seisitus existens quarto die Aprilis 
Anno regni dicte domine regine decimo obiit sic inde seisitus post euius Mortem 
predictus Manerium et quartes partes Baronie et cetera premissa preterquam pre- 
missa que specialiter lilitata et appunctata...... pro iunctura dicte domine 
Margarete et preterquam premissa prefate domine Margarete et heredum suis 
limitata data et concessa discendabant Georgio Gascoygne Armigero filio et 
herede predicti Johannis Gascoygne Militis. Quidam Georgius Gascoygne tem- 
pore mortis predicti Johannis patris sui fuit etatis viginti sex annorum et amplius. 
Et exitus et proficua inde pervenientia a tempore mortis predicti Johannis usque 
diem Capcionis Inquisitionis percesit [?] et habuit. Etquodceter..... speci- 
aliter limitata et appunctata per Indenturis predictis domine Margarete Juratores 
predicti dicunt &c. quod predicta domine Margarete imediate post mortem pre- 
dicti Johannis intravit et fuit inde ..... et inde seisita in dominico suo ut de 
libero tenemente per ..... revercionem inde rectis heredibus predicti Johannis 
Gascoygne Militis spectantibus. 

+ I suggest that January 28, 1541/2, may be the actual date of his birth for the 
following reason. In the series of poems called The Delectable History of Dan 
Bartholmew of Bath the hero, Dan Bartholmew, has been conclusively identified 
with Gascoigne himself. One of these poems is entitled His Last Will and Testa- 
ment, and commences thus : 


“In Jove his mighty name this eight and twentieth day, 
Of frosted bearded Januar the enemy to May, 
Since Adam was create five thousand years I guess, 
Five hundred forty more and five, as stories do express.” 


Now 5545 years after 4004 B.C. brings us to 1541 A.D., in other words, the Will 
of Dan Bartholmew is dated January 28, 1541/2. ‘The precise nature of this date 
makes it clear that it stands for some important event in Gascoigne’s own life. 
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of it (the original is in legal Latin and very hard to decipher) as it 
is of historical interest in giving us further details of the link between 
George Gascoigne and Francis, Lord Russell, to whom The Droome 
of Doomes Day was dedicated in 1576. 


3. Will of William Breton.* 


This will has been printed in extenso in Grosart’s edition of 
Nicholas Breton’s poetical works. It has also been touched on by 
Professor F. E. Schelling in The Queens Progress ; but as it is some- 
what inaccessible I give a few extracts below : 


. . the 12th day of Feb: 1557 . . . I, William Breton, of London, 
of the parish of St Giles without Cripplegate, gentleman . . . Item, I 
give and bequeath unto Elizabeth my wife my chief capital mansion 
house in Redcrosstreet in the aforesaid parish of St Giles without Cripple- 
gate, wherein I now inhabit and dwell, together with the garden . . 
and also all my tenements and hereditaments . . . in Barbican and Red- 
crosstreet . . . which I had of William Dixe, gent. Item, to Elizabeth 
my wife all that my key and wharf called Dyse Key Wall . . . situate 
near Billingsgate . . . which I lately purchased of Thomas Bacon, and 
now by me letten unto the same Thomas and to James Bacon his brother, 
to have and to hold all and singular the premises to the said Elizabeth 
my wife during her natural life. ‘The remainder thereof after her decease 
to Richard Breton, my eldest son and heir, and to the heirs of his body 
lawfully begotten ; and for lack of such issue to Nicholas Breton my 
second son . . . and for lack of such heirs either to my daughters Thamar, 
Anne, and Mary . . . and for lack of such heirs to my right heirs for 
ever. Item, I give and bequeath unto the said Elizabeth my wife £100 
in money and half of all my plate, household stuff, and implements here- 
after not bequeathed, and all her apparel and all such jewels as she hath 
in her custody or used to wear, and ten kine now remaining and being 
at Walcomstowe, in the County of Essex. Item . . . to Richard Breton 
. all my other tenements in London . . . and the other half of my 
plate . . . to be delivered unto him at the age of 22 years, the receipt 
ordered to be in the custody of . . . Elizabeth, for the maintenance of 
my children, provided my wife does not marry. And if she marries or 
dies I appoint John Bacon, my father in law, and Lawrence Eresby, 
gent, immediately to have the receipts of the tenements until Richard 
is 22 years old. 


Probate. 13th March 1558/9. 


It obviously cannot be the date of composition of the poem, as we might have 
expected ; but the fact that it fits in exactly with the information contained in 
Sir John Gascoigne’s Inquisition Post Mortem seems to point fairly conclusively 
that it is the date of his birth. 

*P.C,C. 51 Welles. 
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‘The two important points here are, first, the definite identifica- 
tion of John Bacon as the father of Elizabeth Breton, who, as the 
Pedigree shows, subsequently married George Gascoigne; and 
secondly, William Breton’s proviso in the event of Elizabeth marry- 
ing again. ‘That she did marry again we know, first Edward Boyes, 
and secondly George Gascoigne ; and the effect of this clause in 
William Breton’s will is to be found in the lawsuits over her legacies 
that followed. She died in 1585.* 


4. Inquisition Post Mortem. William Breton. 


The chief point of interest in this document is the following 
sentence concerning Richard Breton, the elder son and heir : 


Et quod Ricardus Breton, nuper filius predicti Willelmi Breton, in 
dicto brevi nominati est ejus heres propinquior et est etatis die capcionis 
hujus Inquisitionis XVI annorum XI mensum et duorum dierum. 


As the Inquisition was taken on October 27, 1568, we can deduce 
that Richard was born on November 25, 1551. ‘This is important 
as showing that Nicholas Breton, the poet, cannot have been born 
before 1552; and that probably Elizabeth did not marry William 
Breton much before 1550. 


5. Patent Roll, 17th February : 11 Eliz. [1568/9].§ 


This document does not appear to have been noticed by any 
previous writer on George Gascoigne. It is headed “ pro G. Gas- 
coigne,” and in it George Gascoigne is awarded “ custodiam 
corporis et maritagium || predicti Rici Bretton.” ‘Then follows a 
list of his ward’s properties in various parts of the country. One 
of these was the “ manior de Burghe, cum suis pertinentiis in 
comitatu nostro Lincoln.” ‘This is, I think, of unusual interest, 
in view of George Whetstone’s statement in the Remembrance that 
Gascoigne died at Stamford in Lincolnshire. ‘The D.N.B. assumes 
that he died while paying a visit to Whetstone, whose home was at 

* P.C.C. Admon: to Richard Breton, 1585. 
+ P.R.O. Court of Wards, vol. ii. f. 19. 
: The D.N.B. gives his date of birth as 1545 with a query. 


P. R. O. 
|| I.e. the right to dispose of in marriage. 
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Bernack ; but neither the parish registers here, nor at Stamford, 
contain the entry of Gascoigne’s burial. I suggest that Gascoigne 
may have died at the “ manior de Burghe,” the whereabouts of 
which I have not so far been able to trace. But were this clue to 
be followed up the local parish register might, perhaps, disclose 
where George Gascoigne is buried. 


6. Will of James Bacon.* 


... 27th of April 1573 ...1, James Bacon, Citizen, Alderman 
and Fishmonger of London . . . And whereas of late I purchased of 
Richard Brittein all that key called and known by the name of Dice key 
within the parish of St. Dunstan in the East of London for the sum of 
£900, whereof there is £450 already paid unto the Richard, and £450 
residue remaineth to be paid after the decease of Elizabeth Gascoigne, 
mother of the said Richard Brittein. And to her during her natural 
life there is to be paid yearly £50, toward the payment of the which £50 
the said Richard standeth bound to pay yearly {25 .. . 


This will is interesting not only on account of its mention of 
Elizabeth Gascoigne, but also because of what the testator says 
about Dice Quay. Dice Quay was originally bought by William 
Breton from James and Thomas Bacon, and left by him in his will 
to his wife. By the terms of his will the property presumably 
passed, on Elizabeth’s second marriage, to their son Richard, who, 
in turn, seems to have sold it back to James Bacon. 


7. Letter to Sir Nicholas Bacon. 


In the Hist. MSS. Commission’s report on the MSS. in the 
possession of the Marquess of Townshend the following letter, not 
hitherto attributed to the poet, occurs : 


1576/7. Jan. 1st. G. LE GASCOIGNE (sic) to SIR NICHOLAS 
BACON. 


Emblem beautifully sketched in ink of a man on horseback and a man 
about to mount a barebacked colt. Above is written : 


“* Aliquando tamen proficit qoo [sic] sero sapit.” 





* P.C.C. 28 Peter. Janges Bacon was a younger brother of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and uncle of Elizabeth Gascoigne. 
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Then beneath follow the lines : 


“* Before the sturdy colt will bide the bit, 
He bears ofttimes the brunt of many blows, 
But when at last he lets his rider sit, 
He learns to rein, and forward then he goes. 
Some men be colts: they frisk and fling at first, 
Yet (once well broke) such men prove not the worst.” * 


To the Right Honourable Sir Nicholas Bacon, knight, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, good New Year and many to God’s good pleasure. 


My VERY FAVOURABLE GooD Lorp, 

Being lately received into Her Majesties service (wherein I 
lope to recover my decayed estate) I devised to present all my Lords 
and good friends at the Court with certain emblems for their New Years 
gifts, an exercise (as I judge) neither unpleasant nor unprofitable. At 
least my meaning is thereby to show proof that my pen can as well be 
painful in moral poetry, as it hath been hitherto over curious in expressing 
of light affections. 

And my resolution being such, I could not choose but proffer your 
Lordship the like present, an object not altogether correspondent to the 
gravity of your judgment, and yet void of any vanity which may justly 
offend your honourable disposition and in full hope thereof I have put 
in hazard to send you the same, beseeching your Lordship thus to under- 
stand I kept my coltish tricks much longer than was either for my credit, 
or for my profit; I frisked, I flang, I refused the bridle of discretion, 
and ran still at large in the fens of sundry follies. At last it hath pleased 
God to make reason my rider, and he having first corrected me, next 
instructed me, and last of all encouraged and coyed me. I begin to bear 
the bridle prettily well and hope so to go forwards as I may deserve in 
the end to be well placed in a princes stable. 

But (my good Lord) my coltish and jadeish tricks have long since 
brought me out of flesh as without some speedy provision of good pro- 
vender I shall never be able to endure a long journey, and therefore am 
enforced to neigh and bray unto your good Lordship and all other which 
have the key of Her Majesties store-houses beseeching right humbly 
that you will vouchsafe to remember me with some extraordinary allow- 
ance when it falleth. God preserve your Lordship to the common profit 
and my particular comfort, this first of January 1577 and ever. 

Your Lordships ready at commond 
G. Lr GascoIGne (sic). 


The fact that Gascoigne drew the sketch described above is 
interesting, as it means that the pictures in the Tale of Hemetes the 
Heremyte were almost certainly by him also. ‘The most famous of 


_* Compare this stanza with The Grief of Joy, First Song, Verse 21. ‘The 
Grief of Joy (B. M. Royal MS. 18 A. LXI.) was presented on the same day to the 
Queen. 
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these is the frontispiece depicting Gascoigne, with a spear in one 
hand and a pen behind his ear, presenting Her Majesty with his 
book, and will be reproduced in the reprint of A Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres. 

Another point of interest lies in Gascoigne’s relations with Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who was first cousin of his wife Elizabeth. In 
1562 Sir Nicholas had evidently been of considerable assistance to 
them over the trouble with Edward Boyes,* and it would seem that 
after his marriage Gascoigne was on better terms with his wife’s 
relations than with his own. 


* See P. R. O. Chancery Proc: Eliz: Series II.; Bundle 71/71 and Bundle 
78/55 ; and my introduction to A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. 
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THE GENUINENESS OF THE DRUMMOND 
* CONVERSATIONS ” 


By Percy Simpson 


IN 1843 the Scottish antiquary and scholar, David Laing, brought 
to light a memorable document. He found in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh a transcript made by Sir Robert Sibbald of 
William Drummond’s loose notes of Ben Jonson’s table-talk when 
he visited Drummond at Hawthornden in January 1619. After 
Jonson’s own writings it is the chief source of our information about 
him. It gives facts of his life not recorded elsewhere, obiter dicta of 
criticism, and vivid glimpses of his contemporaries. Some of these 
utterances are justly famous—the statement that “‘ He esteemeth John 
Donne the first poet in the world in some things,” and Bacon’s 
characteristic jest when he heard that Jonson meant to walk to 
Scotland, ‘“‘ He loved not to see poesy go on other feet than poetical 
dactylus and spondzus.” ‘There is a pronouncement on the heroic 
couplet which anticipates the eighteenth century, ‘‘ Some loved 
running verses: plus mihi comma placet,” and the conception of 
a “ fisher play ” to be set on Loch Lomond anticipates the romantic 
ideas of an even later time. The document is our only authority for 
a kindly glimpse of Jonson’s relations with his patron, Lord Pembroke 
—the statement that he sent Jonson twenty pounds every New 
Year’s day to enable him to buy books ; and it gives the dramatic 
picture of the banquet after Jonson’s release from imprisonment 
for his share in Eastward Ho, when he feasted Camden and Selden 
and other friends, and his mother produced the poison which she 
meant to mix in his drink if the threatened sentence of mutilation 
had taken effect, and to show “ that she was no churl she told she 
minded first to have drunk of it herself.” 

The original manuscript has disappeared: only the top outer 
leaf with the title remains among the Hawthornden Manuscripts 
in the library of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. But the 
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document was known to Bishop John Sage and Thomas Ruddiman, 
the grammarian, when they edited the collected Works of William 
Drummond. . . . Now Published from the Author’s Original Copies 
at Edinburgh in 1711. They described “The Heads of the 
Conversation ” between Jonson and Drummond as “ still remaining 
under our Author’s own Hand.” Unfortunately they did not print 
the document as they found it; its desultory, haphazard character 
offended their editorial sense, and they grouped and summarised 
the scattered notes and jottings. But they indicate their procedure 
quite clearly by calling their summary “ Heads of a Conversation 
betwixt the Famous Poet Ben Johnson, and William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, January 1619.” 

The original form of the text survives only in a transcript now 
contained in Sibbald MS. 33. 3. 19, in the National Library of 
Scotland, formally the Advocates’ Library, which bought it along with 
Sibbald’s manuscripts in 1723. The transcriber was Sir Robert 
Sibbald, the antiquary, one of the founders of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, the first Professor of Medicine in the 
University, and Geographer-Royal of Scotland. He was born in 
1641 and died in 1722. Bishop Sage was a friend of his, and it is 
natural to speculate that he made the transcript when the original 
manuscript was in the hands of Sage for reproduction in the 
Drummond folio of 1711. The document must have been borrowed 
from the poet’s son, Sir William Drummond, who died in 1713, 
shortly after the folio appeared. Apparently the editors failed to 
return it to him. In their preface they state their indebtedness to 
Sir William for “ an excellent Manuscript” of The History of the 
Lives and Reigns of the Five Fames’s Kings of Scotland, From the Year 
1423, to the Year 1542, first published in 1655. With the help of 
this manuscript ‘‘we have corrected a great many errors, and 
supplied a great many defects.” They also revised “ upon good 
Information ” the ‘‘ Familiar Epistles ” printed with the History and 
“added a great many Letters never before Printed,” including 
letters to Drummond from “ famous Poets his Cotemporaries”’ 
—namely, Sir William Alexander, Drayton, and Ben Jonson. ‘The 
“ chief Heads ” of the Conversations are also specified as new. 

For a full text, therefore, we depend, not on the summary of 1711, 
but on Sibbald’s transcript. It is clear that it is intended to be an 
exact copy of the lost original. Does a critical scrutiny of the text 
confirm this tacit claim? For example, are there mistakes such 
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as a transcriber would be apt to make? I think there are, and I cite 
two instances. In section ii. (Il. 48-56 of the edition in the Oxford 
Ben Fonson) Sibbald at first left out two sentences and went on with 
his copying. He discovered his error, worked in the first sentence 
at the end of a paragraph where there was room for it, and numbered 
the remaining sentences 5, 1, 2, 3, 4 in the margin, to correct the 
oversight. He made a textual blunder, in Il. 504-5, which appears in 
the transcript, “‘ what is that, that the more you out of it, groweth still 
y° longer ? a ditch.” ‘“‘ Out,” as Francis Cunningham saw, should 
be“ cut.” Errors such as these suggest the natural lapses of a copyist. 

This seems a satisfactory pedigree for the current text, especially 
as the head of the family in 1711, the poet’s son, must have known 
what his father’s editors were doing. And now, in a hasty survey 
of 80 pages,* a writer who, whatever his other qualifications may be, 
is a pure amateur in critical method, makes a pretty turmoil. Mr. 
C. L. Stainer brands the document as a clumsy forgery of Sibbald’s. 
Sage and Ruddiman, whose conduct is inexplicable, were in the 
secret, but rejected Sibbald’s forgery for a rival manufacture of their 
own, and, fired by his example, added a batch of new forgeries, 
namely, the Drayton and Jonson letters to Drummond which they 
printed for the first time in their edition. It is painful to find a 
bishop indulging in such levity—a grammarian, of course, is capable 
of any literary crime—but it is far worse to have it suggested that 
Sir William Drummond was a consenting party. What was their 
motive ? Says Mr. Stainer, “ ‘To sell the Drummond folio of 1711, 
and to claim a poet for Scotland.” The commercial innuendo I 
understand, but, with the guineas jingling in their pockets, the after- 
thought attributed to them seems puerile. 

May I point out, however, to Mr. Stainer, that he has not pushed 
his hypothesis far enough? He has not plumbed the depths of 
Sibbald’s iniquity. Mr. Stainer is especially contemptuous of the 
long antiquarian letter of Drummond to Jonson on July 1, 1619, 
sending him information about imprese and the oath of “ the old 
valiant Knights of Scotland . . . when they received the Order of 
Knighthood, which was done with great solemnity and magnifi- 
cence.” It is“ impossible to think that Jonson could have asked for 


* Jonson and Drummond: their Conversations. A few Remarks on an 18th 
Century Forgery. By C. L. Stainer, M.A. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, Publisher 
to the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1925. 

1 Oxford Jonson, i. pp. 208-10. 
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or taken any interest in such mouldy stuff” (p. 15). Drummond died 
on December 4, 1649, and the letter was printed in the posthumous 
first edition of his History of Scotland, 1655, pp. 263-5. So the 
nefarious Sibbald—“ so young and so untender ’”— must have tried 
his prentice hand at forgery at the age of fourteen. After that, of 
course, he was capable of anything. But he had a sinister accomplice 
who has completely eluded the vigilance of Mr. Stainer. The 
prime scoundrel in the business was—William Drummond himself ! 
A copy of the first twenty-five lines of the letter, in Drummond’s 
own handwriting, is in volume iv. of the Hawthornden Manuscripts. 
So Drummond must have started this bogus letter, and Sibbald, aged 
fourteen, finished it for him. Further, Drummond’s own drafts, 
revised and unrevised, of a letter to Jonson on April 30, 1619, are 
in the same incriminating volume.* Mr. Stainer owes us a second 
pamphlet, rounding off his detective work with a full exposure of 
Drummond. What were Ais motives? If, as Mr. Stainer asserts, 
he was on the continent in 1619, the letters must have been the 
outcome of a disordered vanity. He put them among the family 
papers in the hope that posterity would believe he was a friend of 
Jonson. 

Drummond could forge neatly. A coarse anecdote included in 
section xvii. of the Conversations, \l. 464-6—one of Jonson’s “ Ieasts 
and Apothegms””—runs: “ At a supper wher a Gentlewoman 
had Given him unsavory wild-foul and thereafter to wash sweet 
water, he commendet her that shee gave him sueet water, because 
her flesh stinked.” Drummond planned an insipid jest-book of his 
own, to be entitled, Democritie A Labyrinth of Delight, which has 
been preserved in volume viii. of the Hawthornden Manuscripts, 
part ii., folios 3-5. He has this story there, introduced with the 
words, “‘ B. J. told mee.” And he follows it up with another jest 
of the Conversations : ‘‘ That he saw in Paris the Pourtrait of our 
Sauiour and his Disciples eating the Pasch lamb which was larded.” 

Mr. Stainer has a simple way of dealing with the Hawthornden 
Manuscripts ; he says they are “ not of the slightest authority ”’ (p. 3). 
Does he know that they are autograph ? It illustrates his confusion 

* So are the four letters to Drayton printed in the 1711 folio. Mr. Stainer’s 
question, “‘ By what rare fortune ’”’ did these letters “ find their way back to Scotland 
to take their place in the folio of 1711 ?”’ is easilyanswered. Drummond kept copies 
of them. He was nervous about his English and “ studied hard in his styles,” 
revising and recopying as in the letter to Jonson of April 30,1619. ‘The seventh 


volume of the Hawthornden Manuscripts is a commonplace book of literary 
extracts and phrases which he culled from Chapman, Dekker, Day, and Middleton. 
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of mind that he accepts them readily enough when he can convert 
them into a weapon against Sibbald (p. 73). 

His treatment of the surviving fragment of the original manuscript 
lays him open toa graver charge. He says, “‘ Mr. D. T. B. Wood has 
lately shown us how a scrap of paper has been placed in Malone’s 
MS. * in the Bodleian in order to confirm the forged Accounts of 
the Master of the Revels. We too have a scrap of paper, the hand- 
writing being that of Sir William Drummond, Sibbald’s friend and 
contemporary ” (p. 77). Readers of this Review will know that 
Mr. Wood’s masterly examination of the Malone scrap has com- 
pletely vindicated it. He has discovered that the writer of the 
paper was Sir William Musgrave of the Audit Office, a friend and 
helper of Malone. So far from the scrap being “ placed” among 
the Malone papers, it was Malone himself who carefully pre- 
served it. Mr. Stainer appears to be incapable of weighing 
evidence. 

Some bad blunders of the Drummond folio of 1711 are the 
starting-point of his theory. Sage and Ruddiman in their Life of 
the poet assert that for eight years after his wife’s death in 1615 
Drummond travelled continuously on the continent, “ his chief 
Residence being at Paris or Rome”; and, further, that Jonson 
walked to Scotland in 1619 “‘ on Purpose to visit him.’’ The error 
in the year is due to a misunderstanding of the date on the outer leaf 
of the manuscript, which reads, “ Informations be Ben Jonston, to 
W. D. when he cam to Scotland upon foot 1619.”" Both these 
editorial statements are erroneous, but Mr. Stainer, otherwise so 
sceptical of the editor’s honesty and competence, accepts them 
implicitly. The folio contradicts itself hopelessly, and Mr. Stainer 
holds a joyous post-mortem over its suicidal folly. But this leaves 
the Sibbald transcript untouched, and the fundamental error of 
Mr. Stainer is that he treats the summary and the transcript as if 
they were identical, and talks glibly about “‘ the forgers.” ‘Thus, 
on p. 49, “‘ We find that the original MS. is copied thus by Sibbald, 
‘In his first storie’: by the folio, ‘ in his first Scene.’”’ The folio 
did not copy: what is more, it did not profess to copy, and Mr. 
Stainer’s attempt to pit the two texts against one another shows that 
he has misunderstood them from the outset. 

Naturally he makes the most of the errors in what is the copy. 
They are notorious. Some are errors of fact, as in the confusion of 


* “ Malone’s MS.”’! His solitary one, I suppose. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher.* Others are sheer muddleheadness, as 
when Drummond tries to remember Jonson’s jokes and leaves out 
the point. Others are blundering references to the classics, and show 
Drummond’s ignorance of Martial and the younger Pliny.f To 
take a specimen of the mutilated joke (Il. 627-30) : “‘ One wrote ane 
Epigrame to his father and vanted that he had slain ten. the quantity 
of decem being false, an other answered the Epigrame telling that 
decem was false.” ‘The reference is to Barnaby Barnes’s Latin 
epigram that he had killed “‘ décem Gallos ”’—decem with the e 
long—in the French campaign of 1591. Barnes had a reputation 
for cowardice : “‘ fearful Cowbaby,” Nashe calls him. So Campion 
retorted with an emendation “ nullos”” to mend sense and metre 
at a stroke. Would a forger acquainted with this passage at arms 
leave out the point ? 

But Drummond’s errors, due to hasty note-taking and imperfect 
recollection, are venial compared with Mr. Stainer’s. The space at 
my disposal is limited, but it will suffice to select the worst of these 
mistakes. The confusions on pp. 24-8 are appalling. Mr. Stainer 
questions whether the ‘“‘ Beniaminus Johnson nuper de London 
yoman ”’ indicted at the Middlesex Sessions for killing Gabriel 
Spencer on September 22, 1598, was the poet. With a momentary 
flash of the critical instinct he adds: ‘‘ Much further investigation 
is needed.” ‘To any one with an elementary knowledge of Jonson’s 
history the investigation would have been short and simple. The 
manager Henslowe, who employed Jonson, wrote on September 28, 
1598, six days after Spencer’s death, “ J have lost one of my company 
w" hurteth me greatley that is gabrell for he is slayen in hogesden 
fyldes { at the hands of benge[men] Jonson bricklayer” (Greg, 
Henslowe Papers, p. 48). And Dekker in Satiro-mastix (ed. 1602, 
sig. H2 verso) taunts “‘ Horace” (his well-known caricature of 
Jonson)—‘ Art not famous enough yet, my mad Horastratus, for 
killing a Player ?”” Henslowe’s letter was first printed by Collier in 
1841, too late for Sibbald to use it, but early enough for Mr. Stainer. 

Here is another example: ‘‘ Jonson himself informs us that he 
had only been to prison once before 1605. I can find no record of 
it either under the Privy Council or elsewhere” (p. 28). Jonson 
in his letter to Lord Salisbury referred only to imprisonment for a 


* In ll. 55, 227-8. See the notes in the Oxford edition. 
+ See ll. 433-4, 624-5, for Pliny ; 1. 610 for Martial. 
~ Hoxton fields. 
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play—namely his share in The Isle of Dogs. Mr. Stainer has found 
the record, for he prints on p. 25 an extract from the Privy Council 
Register, but he does not know to what it refers! Jonson had good 
reason to mention the first imprisonment to Lord Salisbury, for that 
nobleman, then Sir Robert Cecil, was one of the privy councillors 
who sat in judgment on him for The Isle of Dogs. 

Mr. Stainer denies that the 1605 imprisonment was for Eastward 
Ho, and refers it to Sejanus.* Jonson’s autograph letter to Lord 
Salisbury states that he and Chapman are in prison for “ othermens 
Errors.” Who was the third author of Sejanus hinted at in this 
cautious phrase? A recovered letter of Chapman states that the 
trouble arose over “two clauses” of a play. Will Mr. Stainer 
explain the curious coincidence that two passages in Eastward Ho— 
the gibe at “‘ one of my thirty pound knights,” and the reference to 
Scots in Virginia—confirm the statement of the Conversations ? 
Jonson’s autograph letter was first printed in 1816; the transcript 
of Chapman’s letter was first printed in 1901. 

Mr. Stainer dismisses the banquet after Eastward Ho as another 
myth. Jonson’s mother could not have been present at it because— 
God rest her soul !—she was dead. Mr. Stainer (p. 24) identifies 
a Mistress Margaret Jonson who married Mr. Thomas Fowler at 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields on November 17, 1575, and was buried 
there on April 2, 1590, with Jonson’s mother. This is pure con- 
jecture. And how does Mr. Stainer know that ‘“‘ Jonson ” was not 
this lady’s maiden name ? 

He tries to show on p. 29 that Jonson was not a Catholic in 1601. 
This would invalidate the statement in the Conversations that Jonson 
was converted to Catholicism during his imprisonment in 1598 and 
“ therafter he was 12 yearesa Papist ” (1. 251). Says Mr. Stainer, 
“The quarto of Every Man in his Humour, published in 1601, with 
its phrase, ‘ Nor rigid Roman-catholike,’ shows that he was a 
Protestant at that time ”’ (p.29). ‘The quarto of 1601 says nothing 
of the kind. Mr. Stainer does not know that he is quoting the 
revised text of the play first printed in the folio of 1616. 

The statement that Jonson was accused both of popery and 
treason before the Privy Council by Lord Northampton is disposed 
of thus: “ Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 1540-1614, was 
a Roman Catholic!” (p. 30). Probably he was, but he changed 
his religion four times, and from 1604 to 1609 he was nominally a 


* The point is elaborately discussed in the Oxford Yonson, i. pp. 190-3. 
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Protestant, and attacked Garnet and the Jesuits.* He accused 
Jonson in 1605. 

On p. 34 it is stated that Jonson and Inigo Jones maintained 
friendly relations “‘ until 1630 or so.” Jonson’s withering satires 
on Inigo Jones in Epigram cxv. (“‘ Mime”) and Epigram cxxix. 
(‘‘ The Town’s Honest Man ’’) were printed in 1616. 

On p. 36 an important literary note of Drummond’s is debited 
to “‘ the forger,” and the reader, who may fairly object, is invited to 
“solve the problem.” Drummond states that the Earl of Essex 
contributed the note signed “ A. B. ” which was printed in Savile’s 
Tacitus. Edmund Bolton, who is a high authority on such a point, 
makes the same statement in his Hypercritica, which was not printed 
till 1724, after Sibbald’s death.t 

On p. 51 another piquant story goes by the board—the escapade 
of young Raleigh when Jonson went with him to Paris in 1612 as his 
tutor. The story is fully confirmed by Oldys’s manuscript note in 
his copy of Langbaine, and by Archdeacon Plume, who died in 1704. 

Pages 59 and 60 are devoted to Mistress Cecily Bulstrode, and 
I sympathise with Mr. Stainer’s attempt to clear her character from 
Jonson’s foul attack upon her. But it is useless in a question of this 
kind to shut one’s eyes to part of the evidence. Donne’s beautiful 
Elegy does not stand alone, and, as Mr. Stainer has consulted 
Professor Grierson’s edition of the Poems, he should not have over- 
looked the further Elegy printed on pp. 410-11. 

Mr. Stainer here and elsewhere makes play with the fact that 
poems not printed till 1641 figure in the Conversations. Why not ? 
The minor poems of the 1616 folio were probably sent to press in 
1612.6 Whatever the date, why was Jonson debarred from quoting 
his unprinted work? Mr. Stainer’s hotch-potch of scraps from the 
1640 folio appears to me another of the weak spots of this book. 
I confine myself to one example—his treatment of Jonson’s impresa. 
In view of his sneers at this literary device, it may be pertinent to 
remark that it was practised by Sidney, Camden, Daniel, and 
Shakespeare. Jonson’s impresa was a compass with one foot in 
the centre, the other foot broken, and the motto, “‘ Deest quod 


* See the Oxford Jonson, i. p. 166. 

+ See the Oxford Jonson, 1. p. 167. 

t Ibid., pp. 165, 185. 

§ See Every Manin his Humour, ed. Simpson, pp. xxxii—iii. ‘This explains 
how Drummond came to read the Epigrams in 1612: he may have had the sheets 
of the folio. 
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duceret orbem ” (Conversations, 578-9). Mr. Stainer quotes the 
stately epistle to Selden in the Underwoods. 
You that have beene 
Ever at home: yet, have all Countries seene : 
And like a Compasse keeping one foot still 
Upon your Center, doe your Circle fill 
Of generall knowledge. 


99 66 


The impresa is “‘ an impertinent adaptation,” “a spiteful parody”’ of 
the above lines. There is this much in common between the device 
and the poem that there is a compass in both, as there is a river 
in Macedon and a river in Monmouth ; but the image is utterly 
different. Mr. Stainer interprets the impresa to imply that Jonson 
“had no general knowledge.” On the contrary, it symbolises the 
baffled aims, the unrealised ideals, of the artist, and of its kind it is 
impressive. 

There is an excusable mistake over the motto, ‘‘ Fax mentis 
honeste gloria,” which Jonson claims that he had “ given the 
Prince ” (1. 585). “‘ The motto of the Nova Scotia Baronets,” says 
Mr. Stainer, “‘ whose order was founded in 1625!” (p. 72). Here 
Drummond’s lax writing is responsible: the Prince was Prince 
Henry, who died in 1612. Sir Charles Cornwallis in his Life of 
Henry, 1641, p. 87,"states that the motto was on his “ Herse ” in the 
Abbey. Prince Charles took it over from his dead brother. 

The above is a copious selection, yet only a selection, of Mr. 
Stainer’s historical blunders, but I submit it is fatal to his case. 
It is “‘ not my task,” he says airily, “‘ to inquire why a Scotch anti- 
quarian should dabble in forgery.” It was a primary duty which he 
dismisses with complete indifference. He cannot distinguish between 
a transcript and asummary. He has not examined the manuscript 
at first hand. He is not acquainted with Drummond’s autograph 
manuscripts, which alone are sufficient to refute him. He is grossly 
ignorant of the facts of Jonson’s life. He makes a parade of minute 
knowledge which is often erroneous, he misreads evidence, and he 
ignores obvious facts which tell against him. In fact, the book is a 
monument of misreading and perversity. 



































A NOTE ON THE EARLY LITERARY RELA- 
TIONS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND 
THOMAS PERCY 


By ALpA MILNER-BARRY 


ALL Goldsmith’s biographers lay stress on the friendship between 
Goldsmith and Percy. Percy appears to have been the first of 
that group which later crystallised as the Club to call upon Gold- 
smith ; he was one of the first to realise his literary greatness. It 
was he who effected the introduction between Johnson and Gold- 
smith * two years before Boswell met Johnson. It was he to whom 
Goldsmith entrusted materials for his biography, and it was he who 
lost the papers and bungled the task. It was he who was with 
Goldsmith in 1774 during his last illness. ‘There is no need to labour 
the fact of their intimacy. Some of the points of literary contact 
between them seem, however, to be worth noting, more especially 
their interest in China. 

Thomas Percy had come to town from Easton Mauduit on 
February 20, 1759, and remained in London for about three weeks. 
He went to the play, saw the sights, read at the British Museum, 
attended an auction (it was just before his marriage), and saw much 
of his friends, one of whom was Dr. Grainger, known later as the 
author of the “‘ Sugar-Cane.” Under February 21, Percy made this 
entry in his diary: “ Br. at Grainger’s, din’d at Tavern with 
Mr. Johnson. Evg at Dr. Grainger’s. Mr. Goldsmith there, 
author of the present state of polite literature.” Against this in the 
diary Percy made a note of Goldsmith’s address: ‘ Mr. Oliver 
Goldsmith at Mrs. Martins in Green Arbour Court, Little Old 
Bayley.” It was here that Percy paid on Goldsmith that call he 
afterwards so vividly described for the so-called Percy Memoir. 

* Entry in Percy’s diary “ Sunday, May 31, 1761. Evening at Goldsmith’s 


with much company.” This was the celebrated occasion when Johnson put on a 
new suit of clothes, as described in the so-called Percy Memoir of Goldsmith. 
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Percy’s main business in London was to find a publisher for the 
translation of a Chinese novel on which he had been at work. It 
was, as is well known, rather an edition than a translation, being a 
rendering of a Portuguese translation of a famous Chinese work, 
which had been found among the family papers of some North- 
amptonshire neighbours of Percy. The entry in his diary made just 
before the London journey, on February 6, 1759: “ Read over the 
whole MS. of the Chinese Novel, and the Portuguese part twice,” 
makes it plain that the novel that Percy was negotiating was Hau 
Kiou Choaan or the Pleasing History,* which Dodsley eventually 
published in four volumes in 1761. 

Percy was obviously much pleased with the novel, and read 
it aloud, not only to Dodsley (who eventually gave him {25 for it) 
but also to Johnson, Miss Williams, and Baretti, and we may assume 
that Goldsmith, with whom Percy sat for the whole of one morning, 
was not likely to escape either the novel or Percy’s commentary on 
it. It is clear that the chief attraction of the novel for Percy was its 
illumination of Chinese civilisation,t and he illustrated it with ample 
notes, for which he gave a very full list of authorities. As the manu- 
script was not actually placed in Dodsley’s hands till after Percy had 
left London, it is possible that the notes were added later, but Percy’s 
mind must at this time have been very full of Chinese lore, which he 
would be ready to share with others. In spite of the long biblio- 
graphy, most of Percy’s information about China seems to have 
been drawn from Du Halde,t who, according to Mr. Sells, the most 

* In 1829, Sir John Davis published a translation of this work under the title 
of The Fortunate Union. In the preface he has some interesting remarks about 
Percy’s venture. He says, “It is nearly seventy years since Dr. Hugh Percy 
[sic], Bishop of Dromore, edited from a manuscript, partly English and partly 
Portuguese, and dated more than a century ago, what was little better than a 
copious abstract of our romance, and without the poetical passages, under the title 
of the Pleasing History. In this (commencing, it will be perceived, with the very 
title) much was mistranslated, much interpolated, and a great deal omitted alto- 
gether. But it would be absurd to detract from the merit of Dr. Percy’s labours 
on account of the imperfection of his materials, or to deny that he most ably edited, 
and very correctly illustrated (except where his version misled him) what certainly 
was, at the time when it appeared, by far the best picture of Chinese manners and 
society. He was naturally puzzled by some parts of his manuscript, and expresses 
his surprise in notes at a number of incongruities, which, on a reference to the 
original, are not found to exist.” 

Sir John Davis praises the Chinese work for the same reason. “ In the 
ukuochuan we see the most singular people on earth (self-insulated as they are 
from all the rest of the world) portrayed by a native hand in almost every variety, 
“oo of human a. as ‘ ai si ‘ 
Description geographique, historique, chronologique, politique et physique de 
Vempire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise. Par le P. J. B. du Halde de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. A Paris. MDCCXXXV. 
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recent writer on Goldsmith, was the source “‘ ou tout auteur, écrivant 
sur les Chinois, pouvait puiser sa couleur locale sans étre accusé 
de plagiat.” The future editor of the Reliques is clearly seen in the 
other specimens of Chinese literature which he published with the 
novel ; concerning these he claims that “‘ few and trifling as these 
may seem, they are almost all that have been published in any 
European language.” They include some passages of Chinese 
poetry taken from the French of Du Halde and about which Percy 
makes some interesting remarks in his Advertisement, a “‘ Collection 
of Chinese Proverbs and Apothegms ”’ and the argument of a Chinese 
play, which, like the translation of the novel, had been found among 
Mr. Wilkinson’s papers. As first published the book was anony- 
mous, though Percy added a signed dedication and some further 
documentation in 1764 when doubts had been thrown on the 
genuineness of the Pleasing History. 

The whole production fell in with the cult of China round 
about 1760, of which Goldsmith makes excellent fun in letters 14 
and 33 of the Citizen of the World. But I do not think that Gold- 
smith himself anywhere mentions China until in May, 1759, he 
reviewed Murphy’s translation of Voltaire’s Orphan of China for the 
Critical Review.* In this review he remarks: “ Of all nations 
that ever felt the influence of the inspiring goddess, perhaps the 
Chinese are to be placed in the lowest class: their productions are 
the most phlegmatic that can be imagined.” In those pieces of 
poetry, or novel translations, some of which we have seen and which 
probabiy may soon be made public, there is not a single attempt to 
address the imagination, or influence the passions ; such therefore 
are very improper models for imitation: and Voltaire, who was 
perhaps sensible of this, has made very considerable deviations from 
the original plan. A footnote at “‘ be made public” : “ A specimen 
of this kind will probably appear next season at Mr. Dodsley’s, as 
we are informed ” makes it clear, I think, that Hau Kiou Choaan was 
in Goldsmith’s mind. In his preface, Percy apologises for the 
monotony of The Pleasing History in words which are so close to 
Goldsmith’s own that one wonders if the point had been discussed 
between them : 


That there is littleness and poverty of genius in almost all the works of 
taste of the Chinese, may be acknowledged by capable judges. This at 


* Percy afterwards made a new translation of this from the French of Du 
Halde, for his Miscellaneous Pieces Relating to the Chinese (1762). 
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least is evident in their writings ; and in a narrative like the following, 
would make a writer creep along through a minute relation of trifling 

iculars, without daring to omit the most inconsiderable. The 
abjectness of their genius may easily be accounted for from that servile 
submission and dread of novelty, which enslaves the minds of the Chinese, 
and while it promotes the peace and quiet of their empire dulls their spirits 
and cramps their imagination.* 


Goldsmith, it may be suspected, did not share Percy’s intense 
intellectual curiosity about the literature of other nations, but 
Chinese local colour held enough attraction for him to use it, half 
seriously and half in fun, in his series of Chinese letters, which ran 
in Newbery’s Public Ledger from January 24, 1760, to August 14, 
1761, and were afterwards republished in 1762 as The Citizen of the 
World. Mr. Sells gives in his book on Goldsmith’s French sources ¢ 
a formidable list of predecessors of The Citizen of the World, both 
French and English, but I think without mentioning Percy’s Chinese 
novel. But the suggestion has been thrown out (by John Forster in 
his life of Goldsmith, and more recently by Miss Gaussen) that his 
friend’s book may have been at least one of the factors that led 
Goldsmith to adopt the Chinese medium. Some occasions when 
Goldsmith and Percy are using the same source are, however, 
interesting. In Letter 83, for instance (80 in the Public Ledger), 
Goldsmith himself gives Du Halde as the source of his “‘ instructions 
borrowed from a modern philosopher of China.” His references, 
which, where they are reproducing the same passage, correspond 
with Percy’s, show that he used the second English edition published 
in London in 1738, which Percy gives in the bibliography to the 
Pleasing History as ‘‘ A description of the empire of China and of 
Chinese Tartary, etc., 2 vol. folio.” Letter 83 is a hotch-potch of 
various passages from the section of Du Halde called in the Paris 
edition ‘‘ Caractéres ou meeurs des Chinois; par un Philosophe 
moderne de la Chine,” from which Percy also drew freely for his 
“Collection of Chinese Proverbs and Apothegms” (Pleasing 
History, vol. iii. pp. 185-267). But Percy prints as separate 
proverbs such sayings as “ The first time I read an excellent book, 
it is to me just as if I had gained a new friend. When I read over a 
book I have perused before, it resembles the meeting with an old 
one,” $ or “ A man never opens a book without reaping some 
* Hau Kiou Choaan, 1761, Preface, pp. xii. and xiii. 


t Les Sources francaises de Goldsmith. A. L. Sells, Paris, 1924. 
t Hau Kiou Choaan, vol. iii. p. 246. 
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advantage by it,” * instead of leaving them embedded in their 
original paragraphs as Goldsmith does. The views about the evil 
effects of romance reading in this Letter 83 are so like Goldsmith’s 
own, as expressed in a letter to his brother Henry, that the editor 
of the Bohn Goldsmith is inclined to assume that they were never in 
Goldsmith’s source at all. They are, however, almost a word-for- 
word rendering of a passage in Du Halde. 

Percy says of his Chinese proverbs that “ they are translated from 
the most concise language in the world” ; and in the introductory 
remarks, to which reference has already been made, he writes : 


It ought, however, to be observed in favour of the Chinese, that if 
they do not take such bold and daring flights as some of the other Eastern 
nations, neither do they run into such extravagant absurdities. They 
pay a greater regard to truth and nature in their fictitious narratives than 
any other of the Asiatics.t 


This is the very point that Goldsmith’s Lien Chi Altangi makes in 
Letter 33 (first published in the Public Ledger, April, 1760) against 
the gentleman who assured him that “ Eastern tales should always 
be sonorous, lofty, musical and unmeaning.”’ 


In the East (says Goldsmith’s Chinaman) similes are seldom used, and 
metaphors almost unknown ; but in China particularly, the very reverse 
of what you allude to takes place ; a cool phlegmatic method of writing 
prevails there. The writers of that country, ever more assiduous to 
instruct than to please, address rather the judgment than the fancy. 
Unlike many authors of Europe who have no consideration of the reader’s 
time, they generally leave more to be understood than they express. 


It will be seen that in his anxiety to glance at Gray and his followers 
Goldsmith goes much further than the cautious Percy, who knew 
that oriental literature too had its “ daring flights.” But I think 
Goldsmith had more love and appreciation of simplicity than 
Percy. Already (in The Present State of Polite Learning) he had put 
in a plea for writing that should forego elaborateness and aim at 
direct statement, and this plea he was to repeat, in connection with 
ballads, in the well-known passage of The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Percy’s praise of Chinese truth to nature, whether read to him from 
the MS. or, as is more probable, heard in conversation, would 
inevitably appeal to Goldsmith. 

An instance of a choice of subject on Percy’s part that may have 


* Hau Kiou Choaan, p. 188. 
+ Hau Kiou Choaan, 1761, Preface, pp. xiii. and xiv. 
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been due to Goldsmith is the famous “‘ Story of the Chinese Matron,”’ 
which first appeared in the Public Ledger in March, 1760, as Letter 18 
of the Chinese Letters. ‘There seems little doubt that Goldsmith 
found the tale in Du Halde, in the section in the third volume 
Du Gott des Chinois pour la Poésie, pour histoire et pour les 
Piéces de Thedtre. Much of Du Halde’s work on China is based 
on the famous Recueil des lettres édifiantes et curieuses écrites des 
missions étrangeres par quelques missionaires de la Compagnie de Fésus 
[28 vols. 1702-1758], which he himself finally brought to a conclusion. 
The tale of the philosopher Chuang-tse, one of the founders of the 
sect of Tao, and his too easily consoled widow, is in the Recueil 
among the contributions of Pére Dentrecolles, but it was far more 
accessible in Du Halde, who entitles it Autre Histoire, Tchong-tse, 
apres les bizarres obséques de sa femme, s’adonne entiérement d sa chére 
Philosophie et devient célébre dans la secte de Tao.. The outline of 
the story is this : Chuang is three times married in spite of a dream 
about a white butterfly which a sage tells him is sent to inculcate 
the virtue of detachment. His third wife is Tien, and with her 
he withdraws to lead a life of philosophic meditation near the 
mountain of Nan-Koa in the kingdom of Song, after having, by the 
fable of the heifer decked for sacrifice, refused an invitation to become 
Prime Minister. During a walk among the tombs he meets a 
widow, who explains that she is fanning her husband’s grave in order 
to dry it, as she has vowed never to marry again while the earth is 
still moist. He relates the adventure to Tien, who expresses great 
indignation at the widow’s inconstancy. A few days later Chuang 
falls to all appearance dead, and the lady gives herself up to lamenta- 
tion until the arrival of Wang-tsun, a young student who had intended 
to become a disciple of Chuang. ‘Tien receives him with favour, 
he accepts her offer of marriage, and in preparation for the wedding 
festivities Chuang’s coffin is removed from its place of honour in 
the hall to an old broken-down shed. On the wedding evening the 
bridegroom falls ill, and the only remedy for his sickness is said to 
be a decoction of the brains of a dead man. ‘To provide this 
ingredient Tien takes a hatchet and a lamp, tucks up her long sleeves, 
and cleaves Chuang’s coffin-lid, upon which he recovers from his 
trance. In shame she hangs herself in her silken girdle, and (I 
quote from Percy’s translation) 


Chuang-tse, having found her in this posture, cut her down, and 
patching up the broken coffin, without further ceremony laid her in it. 
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Then having a while diverted himself by singing her funeral dirge in a 
burlesque manner to the sound of the dishes, pots, and other utensils 
which had served for the marriage feast, he burst into loud fits of laughter 
and broke them all to pieces. 


Chuang then sets fire to the house and departs on his travels, 
determined never to marry again, and becomes one of the founders 
ot the sect of Tao. The tale as told by Dentrecolles and Du 
Halde is long-winded and inartistically involved. Voltaire adapted 
it in his inimitable fashion in the second chapter of Zadig (1748) 
called “le Nez” in which Zadig and his wife Azora play the 
parts of Chuang and Tien. Goldsmith, one of the first English 
admirers of Voltaire, no doubt knew Zadig, and would recognise 
the prototype of the story in Du Halde, from which, possibly 
on Percy’s suggestion, he was drawing his local colour. The 
story bears a strong family likeness to those told all over the 
world about the wife who after protesting eternal fidelity to her 
husband takes a new mate before the funeral is over, and mangles 
the old husband’s body for the new husband’s sake. “ The lady 
Jane was tall and slim, the lady Jane was fair” of the Ingoldsby 
Legends is a modern example, but the tale in some form or other has 
been told ever since the first “‘ funeral baked meats did coldly furnish 
forth the marriage tables.” The classical example of all such 
tales is Petronius’ Matron of Ephesus (in the “‘ Satyricon’”’). Percy 
appears to have been struck by the likeness between the Ephesian 
matron and the Taoist philosopher’s wife (to whom his attention 
may have been drawn by his friend’s version in the Public Ledger), 
especially when, in his miscellaneous and cosmopolitan reading, he 
came upon variants of the tale, which satisfied both his racy tastes 
and his love of comparative literature. He was in London in 1761 
for some weeks from May 19, and saw much of Goldsmith, so that 
he no doubt had ample opportunity to apologise for his borrowing 
of title and subject-matter from Letter 18. His business in London 
was again literary, and there are interesting records in the diary 
of his dealings with Dodsley. Under May 21 there is the entry : 
“ Bargained with Dodsley’s for Solomon’s Song and Runic Poetry ” ; 
and under May 24, “‘ Sold Dodsley my Old Ballads ” [the Reliques]. 
Under May 23 he has “‘ Went with Dodsley to Hughes the Printer. 
Sold Chin. Misc. and three Matrons.”” Hau Kiou Choaan at last 
made its appearance in the second half of 1761, and the following 
year an attractive slim duodecimo with an engraved frontispiece 
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issued from Dodsley’s house. It is called The Matrons, Six Short 
Histories, and, like the other early works of Percy, it preserves a 
discreet anonymity. A copy at the British Museum has on its 
flyleaf “‘ R. Farmer by Dr. Percy,” and presumably this belonged to 
Dr. Richard Farmer, the Master of Emmanuel, who as a member of 
the Literary Club would know the secret of the authorship.* Percy, 
who later in his career did not like to be described as Dr. or the Rev., 
even on the title-page of the later editions of the Religues, had 
perhaps more grounds for concealing the authorship of this jeu 
d’esprit. Its scope is sufficiently indicated by the motto from 
Prior, with its final couplet— 


Then quit this flame and take another 
Dame, I advise you like a brother. 


and by the quotation from John of Salisbury concerning the frailty 
of woman. In a sprightly foreword, the little volume is dedicated 
to “‘the Matrons of Great Britain and Ireland,” and the “ Fair 
Reader ” is assured that it is “ neither the work of some disappointed 
lover nor of some surly old bachelor,” and also that— 


this small collection may afford its Readers some other use besides that 
of mere amusement, that it may make them not only MERRY but WISE is 
the sincere wish of, Ladies, your most devoted servant, 

THE EpiTor. 


The collection is international and impartial. The matrons are 
the Ephesian Matron, the Chinese Matron, the French Matron, 
the British Matron, the Turkish Matron, and the Roman Matron,} 
and their conduct is uniformly unmatronly. I suspect that the 
three first sold to Dodsley were the Ephesian, Chinese, and Roman, 
and that the other three were makeweights added to make the book 
a reasonable size. ‘The Chinese Matron is a very close translation 


* I have, however, not found The Matrons included in any of the bibliographies 
of Percy’s work. 

+ The Roman Matron is interesting, as it shows Percy’s love of old English, 
which was so deplored by Shenstone. It is taken (with one euphemism) word for 
word from a black letter copy of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome, and Percy’s 
introductory note shows the attitude he usually displayed towards “‘ the Gothick ” : 
“* After the Reader has seen the Ephesian Matron so gracefully move in her Grecian 
robe, as dressed out by the courtly Petronius, we thought it would be matter of 
curiosity, and haps of entertainment, to shew him the same character tricked 
out in the old English ruff and farthingale by the Gothic hand of one of our rude 
unpolished ancestors.”” The Roman matron’s ruff and farthingale, however, are 
not earlier than the beginning of the seventeenth century, for Percy seems to have 
used one of the later black letter editions. 
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from Du Halde, except that Percy omits some of the verse passages 
and brings the names into conformity with the usual English spelling 
of Chinese. Moreover, by a touch of Petronian irony, he substitutes 
“the good matron ” for “ cette méchante femme.” But here and 
in his other attempts to popularise Chinese literature as seen through 
the medium of the Jesuits, Percy apparently has no desire to adapt 
and improve ; his sole aim is to reproduce. Possibly, if he had not 
met Shenstone with his unfortunate admiration of the “‘ modern- 
antique,” he would never have committed those editorial sins 
for which in his day and our own he has been so severely scolded. 
One’s appreciation of the skill with which Goldsmith handles the 
not unfamiliar story is much increased by comparing his with Percy’s 
rather clumsy literal version—not with Zadig, which has its own 
distinctive flavour. Goldsmith eliminates all that is unnecessary 
to the plot, all the introduction about Chuang’s dream and the fable 
of the sacrificial heifer. He ruthlessly cuts down the lengthy 
conversation between Chuang, or as he calls him, Choang of Korea, 
and his wife, who in Goldsmith’s version is Hansi. He also con- 
denses, as Voltaire does, some intolerably wearisome pages of 
negotiation between the wife and the young disciple : 


Hansi was at first inconsolable for his death : after some hours, how- 
ever, she found spirit to read his last will. The ensuing day she began to 
moralise and talk wisdom; the next day she was able to comfort the 
young disciple ; and on the third, to shorten a long story, they both agreed 
to be married. 


But he retains all the Chinese details which make the picturesque- 
ness of Du Halde’s version, such as the lady’s fan and her mourning 
garment of white and the widow-bride’s “ tucking up her clothes ” 
in her haste to break open her dead husband’s coffin. He even adds 
some of his own, designed to remind the reader that this is an Eastern 
tale and that part of his design is to ridicule false Orientalism. ‘Thus 
the bride “ wore in her nose a jewel of immense price ” and her 
lover had “a pair of artificial whiskers that reached down to his 
toes.” The attraction of Goldsmith’s version is its dry humour, 
differing from the moralising and heavy satire of the original, and 
from the impishness of Voltaire. The self-congratulatory tone of 
the widow’s speech to Choang anticipates what has recently been 
called the unconscious hypocrisy of some of the characters in The 
Vicar of Wakefield : 
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“* Alas,” replied the lady, her face bathed in tears ; “‘ how is it possible 
to survive the loss of my husband, who lies buried in this grave ; he was 
the best of men, the tenderest of husbands ; with his dying breath he bid 
me never marry again till the earth over his grave should be dry ; and here 
you see me steadily resolving to obey his will, and endeavouring to dry 
it with my fan. I have employed the whole day in fulfilling his commands, 
and am determined not to marry till they are punctually obeyed, even 
though his grave should take up four days in drying.” 


And Goldsmith enormously improves the end of the story, which he 
alters in order to drive home his moral, that English marriages are 
based too much on sentiment. He retains Choang’s stroke of 
economy about the coffin, and adds to it a second ; “‘ and unwilling 
that so many nuptial preparations should be expended in vain, he the 
same night married the widow with the large fan.” 

The Chinese framework of the Citizen of the World may have 
been suggested by Percy’s Hau Kiou Choaan—at any rate Goldsmith 
soon outgrew it. Percy, in his turn, may have drawn a hint for 
“the Matrons ” from Goldsmith’s Chinese Matron. His tempera- 
ment, at any rate in youth, was one that responded very readily to 
the set of the literary tide. The Chinese fashion, which he did much 
to popularise, was transitory, though the instinct to search out new 
and remote themes was sound, and recently some of the exquisite 
poetry of China has been made accessible to Western readers. When, 
in 1762, Percy’s compilation Miscellaneous Pieces Relating to the 
Chinese made its appearance the vogue was already almost over. By 
this time he was already at work on Mallet’s Northern Antiquities 
and on the Five Runic Pieces, and the vein he struck here was to be 
of infinitely greater importance. Austin Dobson thought that 
Goldsmith’s praise of Scandinavian mythology in the specimen 
review he did for Griffiths in 1757 may have first drawn Percy’s 
attention to the poctry of the northern nations. The Chinese 
studies of Percy, who, though no great literary artist, was at least a 
great transmitter, may perhaps have decided the nationality of the 
hero of the Citizen of the World. ‘To Percy they were part of his 
great dream of exploring the poetry of the nations of the world, of 
which he speaks in his letter to Evan Evans * dated Easton Mauduit, 
July 23, 1764: 

My Solomon’s Song was undertaken with an eye to a design I some 
time ago communicated to you, viz. to exhibit specimens of the Poetry 


* Rev. Evan Evans, editor of Some Specimens of the Poetry of the Antient Welsh 
Bards, translated into English, London, 1764. 
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of various nations in a series of literal translations. Some Chinese 
poetry I published some time ago was the first. My Runic was the 
second. Solomon’s Song as a sample of Hebrew poetry is the third. Your 
Welsh Poetry carries on the same design. I have in Petto Arabic Poetry, 
Greenland Poetry, Lapland Poetry, North American, Peruvian, etc., etc., 
etc. 


If Percy had not been made an Irish Bishop—even if he had not been 
made a Duke’s chaplain—he might have completed this collection, 
of which the Reliques would only have been a part. As it befell, it 
was left to Percy’s great follower, Herder, to achieve it, in part at 
least, in the Stimme der Volker (1778-1779). 














LITERARY RESEARCH IN LONDON 
By A. W. REED 


THE editor will bear me out that I have done my best to escape the 
undertaking I gave him nearly a year ago that I would write him an 
article based on my own somewhat irregular experience of literary 
research in London. My hesitation arose, I think, from the nature 
of that experience. It has always been half the fun to find my own 
way, and when occasionally I have come upon something new and 
interesting, it has usually been at the expense of a waste of hours that 
one cannot prescribe for others. Yet it is precisely these hours 
spent in following up possible clues that give meaning to a discovery. 
A new fact comes to light from out of a wilderness of associated facts. 
When one comes to make it known it may be nothing more than 
that one Henry Medwall of the diocese of Winchester was ordained 
Acolyte at Eastertide in 1492 by Archbishop Morton. But to the 
discoverer it means much more than that. He was interested in 
Medwall as a dramatist. The title-pages of his plays described him 
as Morton’s chaplain. His earliest biographers associated him with 
Morton. Why not go to Lambeth and search Morton’s Register in 
the Archbishop’s Library and find when he became chaplain, and, 
if possible, what that implied? Then begins the waste of time. 
The Register carries one back to the close of the Middle Ages. It 
teems with interest, and one might learn something from every 
page. We soon come to distinguish the different classes of entries, 
and, having made some sort of estimate as to the nature of each class, 
to look out for the kind of entry in which Medwall might figure. 
Ordinations recur with regularity ; always in the four orders or 
degrees, Acolyte, Sub-Deacon, Deacon, Priest. ‘Then one comes 
upon the ordination of Medwall as Acolyte, and shortly after, his 
presentation to a rectory ; but an Acolyte he remained apparently ; 
virtually a layman. Of course one follows this fact up in many 
other ways ; but the point I would make is that even if the search 
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had been fruitless, to have come to know Morton’s Register a little 
would have been an end in itself. 

Or to take another example. In his Life of Grindal, Strype 
describing the Bishop’s Visitation of his diocese in 1560, mentions 
one John Heywood as a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. As this might 
conceivably be the dramatist, and as any light on his relations with 
the Paul’s boys has interest, further inquiry was necessary. The 
original minutes or record of the Visitation are found among the 
Episcopal Records of London in the keeping of the diocesan solicitors, 
by whom permission to make a search was granted on payment of a 
fee. The result of this search was the establishment of the fact 
that there had been an error in spelling. ‘The Minor Canon was a 
Hayward, an elderly man who had taken the oath of supremacy to 
Henry VIII as a Minor Canon in 1534 ; and thus at the cost of much 
time another fact had been established ; and again I will ask my 
readers to believe me that the search was worth the while for its own 
sake. After all Grindal was Spenser’s Algrind, and the records of 
his Visitation throw an interesting light on his rigorous ways. 

And here I would meet an objection that may be urged against 
me, that the research I am discussing is not so much literary as 
antiquarian. But is that really so? Is any one prepared to say that 
the biographical half of any one of Johnson’s Lives is less to the point 
than the appreciative and critical half? Is he willing to sacrifice 
the digression that closes the Life of Edmund Smith with its reference 
to the death of Garrick and the hospitality of Gilbert Walmesley ? 
Indeed, has Johnson himself suffered, or is literature the poorer by 
the inquisitiveness of James Boswell? Did not the Renaissance 
strive to recreate the atmosphere in which Cicero wrote his familiar 
epistles ? Literature is illuminated rather than obscured as we come 
nearer to the personality and circumstances of the writer; and 
provided that our aim is at all times to illuminate literature, we are 
on the side of the angels. Biography, bibliography and philology 
wait in attendance on literary appreciation ; these four together cover 
almost the whole field of literary research. 

This field is very wide, and it is obvious that every problem the 
beginner sets out to explore will present its own difficulties. Yet 
time may be saved at the outset by some few simple directions. He 
will of course become a Reader at the British Museum, and probably 
in due course will also take out a ticket for the Manuscript Depart- 
ment. He will be well advised in the first case to buy at the Museum 
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the Guide to the Use of the Reading Room. It is important that he 
should thus make himself acquainted with the organisation and general 
distribution of the great library that is to be his principal laboratory. 
Nor must he count as wasted the time that he spends on the famous 
catalogue in the Round Room; indeed, once he has mastered its 
use, he is in a fair way to make full and free use of the resources of 
the library. He should learn when to keep and when to destroy his 
demand-slips, and it is worth knowing at the outset that the books on 
which he is engaged may be reserved for him from day to day if he 
asks that this should be done when he gives his books up. He will 
save time by learning what reference-books are within his reach 
on the shelves of the room. He can occupy himself upon them 
while he is waiting for others to be brought. 

In the Manuscript Department his difficulties are not so simply 
provided for, but here again he is fortunate in having prepared for 
him just the assistance he wants at the outset in Mr. J. P. Gilson’s 
Students’ Guide to the Manuscripts at the British Museum. Here he 
is told something of the origins of the Museum manuscript collections, 
and both their earlier and later history. He will learn what one may 
expect to find in them, and the variety and range of their contents. 
Beginning with the Cotton, Harley and Sloan MSS., Mr. Gilson 
gives in an appendix a valuable list of the principal collections, 
showing how they were acquired. The most useful section for the 
beginner in this admirable little book tells him how to find what he 
wants in the Class Catalogue, which Mr. Gilson describes as an 
institution not exactly paralleled in any other library known to him 
and peculiarly English in its merits and defects. If it were not 
that the officials of the Manuscript Department have always been 
singularly generous in their services to students, one wonders how 
readers managed before Mr. Gilson published his little guide five 
years ago. 

The second great repository of original material is perhaps the 
hunting-ground rather for students of history and law than of 
literature, yet many important chapters in literary history have been 
written by men who have derived an essential part of their informa- 
tion from the Public Record Office. Patronage in one form or 
another, whether the patronage of the court or of men of affairs, has 
been until comparatively recent times animportant factor in the history 
of literature. ‘The surest way, for instance, if not the only way, of 
establishing any facts about Chaucer has been to trace in the public 
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records his relations with patrons in the public offices that were his 
recognition and reward. Or again, an examination of Sir Edmund 
Chambers’ two great works on the Medizval and the Elizabethan 
Stage will demonstrate how much literary history owes to the 
preservation of evidences in the national archives. 

The searcher will find useful information of a general character in 
a little book by Mr. Charles Johnson, entitled The Public Record 
Office. For further and more detailed knowledge he must be referred 
to Mr. Giuseppi’s revised edition of Scargill-Bird’s Guide to the 
Public Records. 'The reference to all documents is by printed and 
manuscript Calendars and Indexes. Those that are printed may of 
course be consulted in other libraries ; if in manuscript they are to 
be seen only in Chancary Lane. An Index, it should be noted, 
merely indicates the subjects of the documents, whereas a Calendar 
contains abstracts of the contents, in many cases sufficiently full 
to dispense the ordinary student from the necessity of consulting the 
originals. Many important series have been calendared, and for 
one reign, that of Henry VIII, an attempt has been made to calendar 
all the documents in the Public Record Office and to a large extent 
elsewhere that have obvious historical importance. But for these 
and other particulars Mr. Johnson’s book is an excellent introductory 
guide. As at the British Museum, so at the Record Office, the 
student will find himself greatly indebted in the course of his searches 
to the scholarly and sympathetic help which the officials will render 
him in any real difficulty. . There is no need to say that he ought 
to find his own way out of his trouble if he can, but it is some comfort 
to know that in the last resort he may turn to the superintendent at 
the desk. 

One’s first visits to the Record Office should have a definite 
objective, such as, for instance, to consult an original letter or 
document to which one has a reference. Such verification of 
references is a valuable introduction to research, and it is the best 
possible way of familiarising oneself at the outset with the machinery 
one proposes to use. It is wise to go slowly at first, shirking no 
difficulty that stands in the way of securing a faithful transcript. 
This means not only that the difficulties of an obsolete handwriting 
and obsolete system of abbreviation in Latin and English have to 
be overcome, but one has to know the character of one’s document, 
its raison d’étre and the extent to which its form is based on traditional 
formula. For handwriting, Wright’s Court Hand Restored is still 
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a useful book ; but it has been superseded by the admirable study 
on the same subject by C. Johnson and H. Jenkinson. In this, with 
its handsome folio of facsimiles, the authors not only deal with 
handwriting, signs and abbreviations, but also illustrate diplomatic 
formule and departmental forms. These are fully treated by Dr. 
Hubert Hall in Studies in English Official Historical Documents and 
A Formula Book of English Official Historical Documents. With 
the indispensable aid of Mr. Giuseppi’s Guide and the assistance 
he will receive from the scholars we have just referred to, the 
student need not remain ignorant of the real purpose of the 
documents he is searching. 

When the beginner has completed the verification and expansion 
of all his references he will probably find that he is sufficiently 
familiar with the documents of his period to venture on independent 
excursions. In what directions he is to search will depend on his 
subject, but many of the happiest discoveries of our time, especially 
for sixteenth and seventeenth century literature, have been made by 
searchers in Chancery and other legal proceedings. For this there 
were several causes that are no longer operative. Legal proceedings, 
especially in local courts, were formerly much more a matter of 
common experience than now. Prosecutions and counterclaims for 
debt were a regular part of one’s financial business ; and the 
defendant could always carry his suit to Chancery by way of check- 
mating a plaintiff. In such cases of equity the depositions of wit- 
nesses, which are generally picturesque and intimate, are always 
worth going into. When printed indexes do not exist for Court of 
Requests, Star Chamber and Chancery Proceedings, it may be worth 
while to search the unindexed bundles and files, provided that one 
has some reason for imagining that they may contain information. 

But it is futile to try to indicate the possibilities that lie before the 
literary searcher at the Record Office. He may find facts of import- 
ance in the King’s Household Accounts, in the Acts of the Privy 
Council, in Feet of Fines, in Patent Rolls, in Inquisitions Post- 
Mortem, in Subsidy Rolls, in State Papers, in Miscellaneous Books 
and elsewhere. Mr. Giuseppi’s Guide must be his aid, and he must 
brace himself to the task of making patient useof calendars and indexes 
printed or in MS. 

The third repository of original material to which the student 
may profitably seek admission is the Guildhall of the City of London, 
where are housed the Town Clerk’s Records. Some idea of the 
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character of the more important series of documents here preserved 
may be gathered from the printed volumes of Letter Books (Edward I 
to Henry VII), the Calendar of Wills of the Court of Hustings, and 
Riley’s Memorials. A summary inventory of the records is contained 
in a report which may be consulted in the adjoining Guildhall Library. 
The classes of documents most likely to be of use to the inquirer 
are the Letter Books and Repertories, to which excellent MS. Indexes 
are available. A printed Calendar prepared by the Keeper, Mr. A. H. 
Thomas, of the Plea Rolls and Memoranda is announced by the 
Cambridge University Press. The valuable Bridge House Records 
will, it is hoped, be made accessible in due course. At present they 
are kept in the Chamberlain’s department. ‘There are interesting 
manuscripts, early printed books and collections in the Guildhall 
Library where there is a considerable wealth of material of value for 
local and parochial history. ‘The present writer has many reasons 
to be grateful tothe Keeper of the Records, Mr. Thomas, and his 
colleague, Mr. Hogg, as well as to the Librarian of the Guildhall and 
his staff. Searchers may, I am sure, count on similar assistance 
given with the like interest and goodwill. 

Reference was made at an earlier point in this paper to the 
Archbishop’s Library at Lambeth, to which access may be gained 
without other formality than the signing of the visitors’ book. In 
addition to its episcopal records, the library is rich in early printed 
books and miscellaneous manuscripts. As one might expect, it is an 
indispensable source of information for the period of the Reforma- 
tion. Todd’s Catalogue of the Archiepiscopal MSS. (1812), which 
has an account of the Archbishops’ Registers and other records, 
may be consulted on the shelves of the British Museum, as also 
may S. R. Maitland’s two catalogues of the English printed books, 
a detailed catalogue to 1550, and a one-line list to 1600. 

Much material for literary history is to be found in the archives 
of the Inns of Court. Their printed admission registers may be 
consulted on the shelves of the British Museum, and the valuable 
edition of the Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn may be taken as a typical 
example of the archives of the Inns. ‘The library at Lincoln’s Inn 
has an interesting collection of early law books, amongst which may 
be mentioned those formerly in the possession of Sir Thomas More’s 
nephew, Judge Rastell. 

Some of the smaller City companies have deposited their records 
in the Guildhall Library, but most of them are guarded with very 
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proper jealousy by the clerks of the companies. In some cases, but 
by no means all, full use has been made of these records in elaborate 
histories of the companies. Young’s history of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company is an admirable instance of such a publication. Un- 
questionably the Stationers’ Company stands in a place apart for 
literary students. The five volumes of Arber’s Transcripts of the 
famous Registers of the Company, covering the years 1554-1640, 
and the three handsome volumes issued by the Roxburghe Club 
for the years 1640-1708, are among the most valuable documentary 
evidence we possess for what is perhaps the most interesting period 
of our literary history. It is a natural, though perhaps an unreason- 
able, wish that the earlier records of the famous London guilds 
should be either more accessible themselves or be made accessible 
by publication. Many a dramatist and writer of distinction has 
been a member of one or other of the great Livery Companies. 
Although the library of the Society of Antiquaries is necessarily 
reserved for the use of its members, experience shows that serious 
inquiries are always met with something more than courtesy. The 
same may be said of the equally valuable libraries of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons; and here the 
attention of the student should be drawn to the excellent Guide to 
the Libraries of London, prepared for the use of students by the 
Goldsmiths’ librarian of the University of London, Mr. Reginald 
A. Rye. Here he will find information of the St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Library, Dr. Williams’ Library, and the Library of Sion College. 
There remains to be considered the invaluable collection of 
registered wills and other ecclesiastical records at Somerset House. 
Up to 1858, wills in England were proved in the Prerogative Courts of 
Canterbury and York, or were to be found in the various Diocesan 
Courts, such as Norwich or Lincoln. There were also a large number 
(nearly four hundred) of “ peculiar courts” where wills were deposited. 
The Archbishops of Canterbury claimed as their prerogative the right 
of testamentary jurisdiction where the testator possessed goods or 
estate of over five pounds in value outside the diocese in which he 
died. This right grew at the expense of the diocesan and smaller 
courts, and it follows that there is always a reasonable chance of 
finding in the Canterbury Wills at Somerset House the will of any 
person of eminence. All wills were registered, that is, carefully 
transcribed into a great folio or register. It is the exception rather 
than the rule to find an original will. ‘There is no need to emphasise 
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the importance for the purposes of literary biography of information 
to be found in the registered wills at Somerset House. Permission 
to make searches for literary purposes is granted on written applica- 
tion in accordance with directions which may be obtained from the 
superintendent of the literary research department. Up to the 
end of the first quarter of the seventeenth century the P.C.C.* 
Wills are admirably indexed in a series of volumes issued by the 
Index Society. ‘They may be consulted on the shelves of the 
British Museum along with many other similar volumes of Indexes 
done by this excellent society. 

Earlier in this paper we referred to the help students at the 
British Museum might obtain from Mr. Gilson’s book on the 
Manuscript Department, and at the Record Office from a similar work 
by Mr. Johnson. In the same series, published by the S.P.C.K. 
under the title Helps for Students of History, are other little volumes 
which the student of literature will find of great value in research. 
The late Father J. H. Pollen wrote on Sources for the History of Roman 
Catholics in England. Mr. R. A. Roberts, formerly secretary of the 
Commission, has summarised the Reports of the Historical MSS. 
Commission. Mr. Aldis has written on the University Library, 
Cambridge, and Mr. Davies on material in the Bodleian Library. 
Professor Hearnshaw deals with Municipal Records ; Professor 
Hamilton Thompson with Parish History and Records ; the 
Archbishop’s librarian at Lambeth, Professor Claude Jenkins, has 
written on Ecclesiastical Records ; and Mr. R. C. Fowler writes on 
the Episcopal Registers of England and Wales. Finally, Mr. Wallis’s 
volume on English Regnal Years and Titles, etc., will be found in- 
dispensable for all who recognise the importance of the accurate 
transcription of dates. 


* Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH COLLO- 
QUIAL IDIOM DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY * 


By Joan PLATT 


I 


IN making a study of any period from the point of view of linguistic 
change, it is necessary to examine many individual examples and thus 
to disentangle the more obvious threads of development. This 
article is an attempt to embody the conclusions to which the writer 
came while studying familiar English of the eighteenth century. 
Numbers of examples, therefore, which were used as evidence are 
here taken for granted, and only general types of idiom are quoted 
in illustration. 

Before describing eighteenth-century idiomatic developments 
in detail, it may be observed that the vocabulary of that period is 
remarkable in having adopted a great number of new senses for 
words already existing, rather than in having acquired many com- 
pletely new words. Some foreign borrowings occurred, such as 
influenza, originally an Italian word meaning any epidemic, and 
palaver, from a Portuguese word used for talk with natives on the 
coast of Africa. Some formations were made from words already 
existing, such as argufy. A few special forms were adopted from 
proper names, e.g. doily, taken from the name of a great haberdasher 
of the early eighteenth century, or from dialect, e.g. codger. A far 
greater number, however, were used with a different signification, 
generally more idiomatic and colloquial, and one perfectly familiar 
to speakers of the present day, although unknown to an earlier age. 
Such new senses are those given to bore, fag, parade, tolerable, 
rigmarole, no chicken, all the rage, and sweet on, words which were 
used during the eighteenth century in senses with which modern 
ears are thoroughly conversant, but which had previously borne a 
slightly different meaning. 


* This article is based on research undertaken in the course of preparing a 
thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of London.—J. P. 
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On the other hand, many significations familiar before the 
eighteenth century, gradually died out during that period and 
the following half-century, or were restricted to some obscure 
part of the vocabulary, such as Scots dialect or technical English. 
Such senses were those previously given to the words abroad, 
meaning “‘ out of the house”; bottoms, meaning odd or trifling 
duties or tasks ; and tradesman, meaning “ artisan.”” ‘This change, 
like the previous one, served to bridge the gulf between late 
eighteenth-century English and the speech of the present day. 

Passing from these general observations to special lines of 
development, we find that highly complicated movements appear 
both in grammar and in vocabulary. These movements first 
appear in the growing freedom in grammatical usage during the 
early years of the century, shown by the breakdown of certain 
inflexions combined with the development of older speech habits. 
This change was a part of the general history of English grammar, 
which is largely a history of the breakdown of inflexion and the 
operation of levelling tendencies. The movement is shown notably 
in the inflexion of titles, for example, the Miss Burneys, both the Doctor 
Willises* ; in the complicated group-genitive constructions, such 
as my father and mother’s portraits ¢ ; in the omission of the genitive 
inflexion in the noun ; in the interchange of nominative and accusa- 
tive forms in the pronoun, and in the decay of the subjunctive forms 
of the verb. At the same time an already existing freedom was 
shown in the use of certain demonstrative forms of the pronoun, for 
example, they little farmers, found in The Cumberland Letters, and 
them there books, from the same collection, both from the year 1777 ; 
in the possibility of using alternative verbal forms in the first and 
third persons of the verb, and in the employment of the double 
negative. In the course of the century levelling tendencies operated 
upon the verb so as to stereotype certain forms in standard speech, 
while relegating others to regional dialect. For example, he come 
is found at the present day as a preterite tense in East Anglian 
dialect and vulgar speech, having been levelled under he came, the 
standard English form (OE. cam, pret. sing. gives mod. came ; 
OE. cimon, pret. plural gives mod. come). 

At the same time a movement not entirely of the same spontaneous 
growth as the levelling processes began to influence other syntactical 


* Found in the Early Diaries of Fanny Burney. 
+ Found in the Autobiography of Mrs. Delany. 
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constructions and inflexional forms. This was the movement in 
favour of grammatical “ correctness.” It was undoubtedly a result 
of the Renaissance and of the consequent enthusiastic study of the 
Greek and Latin languages. ‘This study, which began to be reflected 
in English literature in the sixteenth century, did not affect the 
language in general until the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries ; certain individual scholars, for example, Milton, were, 
however, strongly influenced. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the influence was extended in a less learned form to various 
grammarians and minor scholars. They held the view that English 
grammar was in a degenerate condition ; inflexions were tending to 
fall out of use ; there were few consistent rules for the government 
of syntax ; different forms prevailed in different parts of the country ; 
and writers of repute used the various forms with no consistency. 
With this barbarous medley of disordered language was compared 
the minute precision of classical Greek and the strict regularity of 
classical Latin. The grammarians failed to realise two things : 
first, that they were comparing a stage in the history of English 
not comparable with classical Latin, since English was at that time 
far advanced in its period of inflexional decay, whereas in classical 
Latin that period was still distant ; and secondly that they had very 
few means of conjecturing the nature of colloquial Latin or of com- 
paring it with the colloquial English of their own time. ‘They took 
the rules of Latin grammar and set about fitting the English syntac- 
tical system to that Procrustean bed. This may be seen in any 
grammar book of the time,* or of the period immediately following, 
or in the many imitative grammar books of the nineteenth century. 
The first result of this attempt was to render necessary in some cases 
the creation of new forms, as when the passive present participle is 
being built was manufactured and substituted for the older participle 
is building, which bore both an active and a passive meaning. ‘The 
second result was the prohibiting of certain speech-habits already 
noted above, such as the use of the personal pronouns they and 
them as demonstratives, and the use of an accusative case, me, after 
the verb to be. The third result was the arrest of certain levelling 
tendencies at work in various parts of the verbal conjugation ; 
namely, the movement towards the common form was for all persons 
of the verb to be in the past tense (you was, they was), the obsoles- 
cence of the subjunctive forms and the expression of the mood in 


* For example, Louth’s English Grammar of 1762. 
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other and more analytical ways, and the belief in the expedient of 
the double negative to procure additional emphasis, which were 
all checked among speakers of Standard English. They went on 
unhampered, however, among speakers of regional dialect, and 
almost to the same extent among speakers of class dialect, except 
in so far as they were affected by the spread of education and 
the increasing circulation of printed books. ‘This influence 
operated strongly from the last years of the seventeenth century 
and throughout the eighteenth century ; the growth of education, 
as noted above, caused it to spread further during the nine- 
teenth century among the less educated speakers, mainly those 
of the towns, until it developed ultimately into a primary test 
of social status. In more modern times it has been less strong 
among speakers of Standard English, partly because of a clearer 
understanding of the true history and growth of the English 
language, and of its relationship to Latin and to other branches of 
the Indo-Germanic family, and partly because the original tendencies 
could not be permanently checked. Thus in the case of the sub- 
junctive forms, although the decay of these was arrested, it was 
mainly in the department of the verb to be, and even here this decay 
has begun again during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. “If I was going” is now frequently heard among 
speakers of Standard English. The use of me instead of J after the 
verb to be is again developing in colloquial English, and may yet 
become established. Certain forms and constructions, however, 
have never recovered their social status, and are not likely to be 
readopted into Standard English ; examples are, this here and that 
there used as demonstratives, ’em, the abbreviated form of the Old 
English hem, the double negative and the assimilation of the preterite 
and past participle forms in certain verbs, such as break, speak, to 
the old preterite singular forms, that is to say, the illiterate use 
of broke for broken. These constructions and others, common 
among cultured speakers of the eighteenth century, have become 
completely degraded in modern speech, and were undoubtedly 
assisted in their downward trend by the tendency towards social 
discrimination shown in certain parts of the vocabulary during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Of this tendency, although 
their origin was in the earlier movement, they came to form an 
important feature. In fact, grammatical incorrectness, even at the 
present day, is a more obvious sign of inferiority of social status 
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than is actual vocabulary. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, even though the grammatical factor was then beginning 
to show itself as a means of social discrimination, it had not yet 
become vital. This is shown by the speech of such persons as 
Mr. Cator, M.P., who used the forms this here and that there very 
late in the century, and of the Cumberland brothers, and many 
others who used the preterite singular for the past participle of 
strong verbs, in a manner which had been censured by the 
grammarian Louth as early as 1762. 

The same discrimination between “ right speech ” and “‘ wrong 
speech ” is seen to have taken place in vocabulary a little later than 
the grammatical development, that is to say, early in the eighteenth 
century. It is a familiar observation that certain words exist upon 
a higher level of value than others. For instance, perspiration 
is widely regarded as a superior word to sweat, although both 
words express the one idea. A little knowledge of the history of 
English reveals the fact that perspiration is a comparatively recent 
coinage based upon a Latin root, whereas sweat is an old English 
word. The older words are widely used among vulgar speakers at 
the present day, whereas, in general, refined speakers tend to use 
the more recent words. This observation might suggest that 
refined speakers tend to abandon old English roots in favour of 
new and foreign coinages, were it not for other pairs of words, 
such as stink and smell, which both date from the Old English 
period, are expressive of the same idea, and yet exist in modern 
speech upon extremely different levels of refinement. 

The eighteenth-century idioms which illustrate the process of 
degradation may be divided into four classes according to four 
degrees of degradation. In the first class are found words and 
phrases which have passed from Standard English and have been 
largely restricted to rural dialect, although they may also be found 
to some extent in the English of the uneducated urban classes. Such 
are abide (‘‘ I can’t abide it”), chyney, cowcumber, female (‘‘ a young 
female” =“‘a young woman”), reckon, buss (kiss), push (boil), 
power (“ a power of ’’), papish (papist), and quality (‘‘ the quality” = 
gentlefolks). With the exception of chyney, these words are seen 
to be well established in the language. If not of Teutonic origin, 
as reckon and abide, they are Latin or Romanic borrowings from such 
a distant period that they commonly masquerade as English words 
(for example, buss, cowcumber—Latin cucumeris, and push—Latin 
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»ustula) ; or else they are French adoptions during the middle period 
of the language, and therefore completely naturalised by the 
eighteenth-century period (for example, female, power and quality). 
Papish is actually dialectal in origin (Scots). As native, or prac- 
tically native, words, they were used in regional dialect as well as in 
Standard English and vulgar urban English, and when, during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a process of social degradation 
developed, the use of these words was gradually restricted, first to 
vulgar speech of both town and country, and then to regional 
dialect only. The best speakers regarded them as vulgar because 
they were used by uneducated and socially inferior speakers, and 
because they appeared inferior in polish to their Latin equivalents, 
and they therefore discarded them. Vulgar speakers of the towns, 
who imitated the better speakers to a certain extent, then tended to 
regard these words as “ country words” and to leave them to 
rustic speakers. ‘Thus idioms now considered to be dialectal have 
been restricted from Standard English, and in many cases from the 
best spoken and written English. This process of restrictive de- 
gradation appears to have taken place, for the most part, during the 
eighteenth century and the early nineteenth century. 

In the second class of degraded idioms are found words and 
phrases which have passed from Standard English, and have been 
restricted to vulgar speech in general. Such are blubber, curans 
(currants), to keep company (to court), gent, intended (modern 
fiancé), kid, ma (mother), stink, spit, step (‘‘ I'll just step out”’), 
chap, hop, twopenny (a pet name for a child), to keep one’s carriage, 
to take no notice to, to clean oneself, and the used before names of 
illnesses (the gout). These idioms, like those of the first class, are 
for the most part well established in the language ; some, such as 
blubber, kid, ma, stink, spit, step, chap and hop, are of definitely Old 
English origin ; the phrases consist mainly of native words arranged 
according to typically English constructions. These idioms were 
all used originally in standard speech; they seem to have been 
gradually restricted to vulgar speech, some because they stood for 
unpleasant ideas which came to be expressed euphemistically by 
some other word (for example, stink), and some because they were 
recognised by speakers of Standard English as being used by 
uneducated and vulgar speakers as well. In the latter case, words 
were easily accessible with which to replace the discarded idiom. 
Examples of this last restriction are blubber, ma, and chap. The 
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process of degradation in this class seems to have taken place, for 
the most part, during the early and middle nineteenth century. 

In the third class of degraded idioms are found words and phrases 
which have passed from Standard English and have been restricted 
to the combined use of the lower middle and uneducated classes. 
Such are bury (to lose by death), company (guests), complaint (illness), 
greens (vegetables), nicely (“‘ I’m nicely ’’), tolerably (tolerably well), 
ta (childish word for thanks), laid up, to have the pip, and to drop a 
line. These idioms also are composed of words for the most part 
well established at the present day as native to the language, although 
several of them are of Romanic origin. The process of degradation 
began early in the nineteenth century and is in most cases still going 
on, differences of opinion existing among different speakers as to 
the stage reached in the downward trend of various words. Some 
speakers, for instance, would consider bury, complaint, and laid up 
as now thoroughly vulgar, while others think them merely colloquial. 

The fourth class of degraded idioms consists of words and 
phrases which have passed from Standard English and have been 
restricted to what may be called “ pretentious English.”” Such are 
attentive to the ladies, inter, gent, intended ( fiancé), commence, invite 
(noun), reside, sustain, in constant requisition and the thing. ‘The 
degradation of these words appears to have been the result of 
imitation on the part of socially inferior but pretentious speakers of 
idioms considered by them to be superior to the colloquial speech 
of their own period. Their grounds of preference were generally 
length, Latin origin, and use by cultured speakers. They often 
chose, in ignorance, words already becoming archaic in Standard 
English. Often, however, the result of their imitation was that the 
idiom chosen was gradually dropped by educated speakers, because 
they heard it spoken by their social inferiors, and because they 
disliked imitation. Thus, these words were gradually restricted to 
the use of pretentious speakers. The rise of journalese in the 
nineteenth century was responsible for the perpetuation of some of 
these products of snobbishness. Few of these words have passed 
into vulgar speech, partly because having Latin origins they are 
in many cases inappropriate to the character of the spoken language, 
which is mainly English and Middle French in derivation, and 
partly because synonyms of greater brevity and familiarity already 
existed. Gent and intended have now become restricted to vulgar 
speech, but they are exceptions. ‘The spread of journalese may, 
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however, result in the complete degradation of the whole of this 
class. 

The four types of degradation are seen, therefore, to have been 
exemplified in four different movements of restriction. The earliest 
took place during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and consisted of a restriction of certain idioms to regional dialect. 
The second, considered last above, took place during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and consisted of an 
abandonment by educated speakers of certain idioms to pretentious, 
semi-educated speakers who had previously imitated their use. 
The third, considered second above, took place during the early 
and mid-nineteenth century, and consisted of a restriction of certain 
idioms to vulgar speech, mainly urban. The fourth movement 
began early in the nineteenth century and is still going on ; it consists 
of a gradual relegation of certain idioms to semi-vulgar and ultimately 
to completely vulgar speech. 

The causes of these movements have already been suggested ; 
a prime one is undoubtedly social snobbery in both its manifesta- 
tions—imitation by the socially inferior of the speech-habits of their 
superiors, and abandonment by the socially superior of the speech- 
habits of their inferiors. A second and powerful cause is the 
tendency among educated speakers to the euphemistic expression 
of unpleasant ideas, while a third, but not apparently a very vital 
cause, is the Latin influence which existed in literature and in speech 
in the late eighteenth century. This influence certainly affected 
educated English speech in the case of well-bred speakers and their 
associates, for example, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Burney, Mrs. Thrale and 
Fanny Burney. It led, however, to no permanent or widespread 
substitution of Latin derivatives in the place of English ones ; it was, 
moreover, subject during the early decades of the following century to 
a reactive influence inspired by the Romantic movement in poetry. 

In its middle and later development the movement of degradation 
combined with the movement towards grammatical and social 
discrimination, and so became in a true sense a social test. In early 
eighteenth-century development neither movement had a particularly 
social direction. ‘The grammatical movement was directed against 
loose and careless speakers and the other movement against dialect. 
In, however, the nineteenth century the vulgar classes were 
definitely separated from the educated classes by their grammar and 
vocabulary. Their speech consisted entirely, in the opinion of 
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cultured speakers, of ungrammatical sentences composed of coarse 
and ill-chosen words. 

Social discrimination in speech during the middle and late 
nineteenth century therefore became a three-fold development. 
Good speakers existed who spoke “ correct ” grammar, as a result 
of the prevalence of linguistic ideals derived from Latin, but who, 
being unbound by the necessity of social imitation, tended to develop 
in certain free directions, for example,,in the use of me after the 
verb to be, and in the discarding of the subjunctive forms ; these 
speakers also used “ good ” words, though with certain reactions, in 
the case of Latin derivatives, to a more native and familiar style. 
A class of so-called “‘ educated ” speakers formed the second type. 
They used “ correct ” grammar and pretentious Latinised idioms, 
discarding many words because they considered them coarse, 
indelicate, or simply not fine enough, and because they were used 
by the vulgar. The third type consisted of vulgar speakers of the 
towns, who used “ bad” grammar, that is to say, they inherited 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century grammatical forms, since 
levelled under alternative forms or forbidden by “ correct” usage. 
These speakers used the great mass of English vocabulary, handed 
down from the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, and more 
often dating from much earlier periods. They were slightly affected 
by the rustic dialect of their locality, both in vocabulary and in 
grammar. On the other hand, many words of eighteenth-century 
growth were not used by them, having passed straight into the 
speech of the educated classes. Examples of such words are 
mobocracy (the rule of the mob), bore, and doily. The fourth type 
consisted of dialect speakers living in the country, and using the 
remnants of regional dialect both in vocabulary and in grammar. 
These speakers were affected more and more strongly by vulgar 
urban speech, so that a change tended to take place in their 
vocabulary, but not in their grammar. This state of English speech 
has lasted from the nineteenth century to the present day, and 
shows little sign of fresh development except in the direction of the 
coalescence of rustic speech and urban vulgar speech and of the 
elimination of regional dialect. 

The complicated speech system outlined above has grown out 
of the much simpler one existing in the early eighteenth century. 
At that time the most selective form of speech was that used by 
scholars ; most other urban speakers used a less fastidious type of 
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speech, although a class of criminals and vagabonds existed in London 
who spoke a slang idiom of theirown. The only other category was 
that of speakers of regional dialect, who were extremely numerous. 

This change from the early eighteenth-century conditions to 
those existing in the late nineteenth century and at the present day, 
was primarily caused by the greater growth of town populations 
consisting largely of craftsmen and of traders or “ chapmen” 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This development 
was not marked in the outlying parts of the country, but in London 
and in a few other big towns, particularly in the south of England, 
it became a new factor in social conditions. Large groups of 
speakers grew up who were divorced from regional dialect and so 
tended to develop a vulgar urban speech of their own which, with 
the rest of their habits of life, earned only contempt from the 
aristocratic classes. ‘The common use of the words city and citizen 
during the eighteenth century expresses this contempt which had 
previously been reserved for rustics. During the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries these conditions were perpetuated 
by the increased influx from the countryside into the towns, and the 
sudden growth of the big northern towns, consequent upon the 
rapid industrial development of the period. The trading and 
craftsman classes were augmented by an increasingly numerous 
class of factory workers, who speedily lost touch with regional 
dialect and adopted the vulgar urban English already spoken in the 
towns. This development must not, however, be ante-dated ; the 
industrial change did not take place until after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, so that the influence upon the language cannot 
have been felt until about 1800, a full generation later. The in- 
stitution of modern industrial activity was accompanied by the 
rapid rise of a semi-educated class of administrative workers who 
were compelled to attain to a certain measure of education in order 
to do their work, and who therefore swelled the ranks of the “ pre- 
tentious ” class of speakers described earlier. Mr. Guppy, the 
lawyer’s clerk in Bleak House, 1853, illustrates this type. 

A second aspect of word-degradation is that of deterioration in 
meaning. There is no question of variously dated movements of 
deterioration ; the process is continuous from the early eighteenth 
century to the mid-nineteenth century. Moreover, it took place 
in previous periods, as may be seen by the early history of such words 
as stink, originally meaning to emit a smell, and coming to mean, 
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to emit an unpleasant smell, and silly, originally Old English seiig, 
meaning “timely,” then meaning “ happy,” “ lucky,” “ blessed,” 
and finally coming to mean “ simple,” “ foolish.” It is found also 
in our own time, as is shown by the slang use of priceless in the 
sense of “ intensely funny,” “a perfect joke.” It may therefore 
be regarded as a general process always present in word development. 
Certain causes, however, may be assigned for its having occurred 
in specific types of idiom. 

It may be suggested as a reason for deterioration in certain words 
that there is a tendency to belittle and undervalue those ideas 
which previous generations have held to be serious and important. 
Thus we may account for the deterioration found in the land of the 
living, my stars! flame (sweetheart), nap, and to go to pot. In the 
case of the Biblical idioms, the land of the living and nap, extreme 
familiarity with the language of the Bible may have prepared the 
way for belittlement, and thence for deterioration. 

The need for stronger emphasis appears to account for the 
deterioration in amiable, awfully, and capital. Amiable was used 
freely as a complimentary title (Fanny Burney speaks of George 
III.’s Queen as “ his amiable consort’), and so lost much of its 
original strength of meaning ; awfully was used as a strong word 
to support an adjective as vigorously as possible, often when it was 
not justified by the importance of the statement; capital was 
qualified by very, although by its derivation it should have been 
above comparison, and it thus became weakened in meaning. 

Deterioration is also shown in the growing adherence to the 
euphemistic principle in speech which is revealed by the suddenness 
with which certain words, for example sick and stink, were discarded, 
in certain shades of meaning, by polite speakers, after centuries of 
uncritical use. This development was probably due to the spread 
of the various civilised amenities, such as personal cleanliness and 
privacy ; the natural life was not so much to the fore and therefore 
came to be regarded as a matter for shame, and to be mentioned as 
rarely as possible, and in a disguised form. 

In the case of improper and sick there has not been a deterioration 
in meaning so much as a restriction of the word to one meaning, 
and that a base one. Since the base meaning existed, it was im- 
possible not to associate the others with it, and they, becoming 
tainted, ceased to function ; all the ground covered by the wor! 
was yielded to the base meaning, and other words were used to 
express the lost senses. Sentimental is an example of a somewhat 
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similar process, but in this case the sense which ultimately survives 
is not base, but merely trivial. 

In genteel, servant and sustain a connection is seen between the 
two principles of degradation and deterioration. Becoming de- 
graded to the use of a “pretentious” type of speaker they 
deteriorated in meaning ; genteel followed in a short period some- 
what the same course as the original gentleman, which became 
the nineteenth-century gent ; servant came to be applied to the 
general domestic of the lower middle classes, instead of to the 
personal attendant of the upper; sustain, in the vocabulary of 
journalese, lost its strong meaning of to endure, and took on the 
colourless meaning of to have happen to one. ‘These changes took 
place at approximately the samme time, that is to say, during the 
period extending from the late eighteenth century to the middle 
of the nineteenth century; this period was a little later than that 
at which certain idioms were degraded from Standard English and 
restricted to the use of “ pretentious ” speakers. The connection 
between the two processes appears to be that the use of these words 
by such speakers caused their meanings to deteriorate. Words 
such as these are illustrations of the snobbishness of those who 
attempt to imitate the habits of their social superiors ; blackguard, 
like villain and churl, illustrates the snobbishness of the socially 
superior classes, who have developed a meaning of the vilest moral 
abuse from the original sense of a bootblack or a streetboy. Social 
divisions are illustrated very plainly in some of these deteriorated 
words. At a period when the population was divided into gentle 
and simple such words as lady, gentleman and genteel occasionally 
retained the idealistic meaning which they had expressed from time 
totime. When, however, the class system became more complicated 
and an increasingly large number of social grades began to claim a 
high status, these words became first widely and then doubtfully 
applied, and at last, in the most cultured speech, took on a definitely 
derogatory meaning. 

The two processes of degradation and deterioration are con- 
nected by the fact that they represent a downward trend in the 
status and value of various idioms. In other respects they differ 
extremely, since degradation appears to be a localised and individual 
process, whereas deterioration is a general process occurring with 
regularity in certain types of words. 


(To be continued) 





NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
FURTHER RESEARCH UPON THE ANCREN RIWLE 


Tue article of Professor R.W.Chambers iin the issue of January 1925, 
needs no detailed answer. Students of history and literature can easily 
come to a sure conclusion about the origin of the Ancren Riwle by 
applying the ordinary principles of history to the manifold and 
detailed evidence of its Dominican origin. It has bewildered us 
that critics could not feel the force of some of our arguments, to 
which we can only again direct their attention. Perhaps they have 
been led to set little store by some of these arguments because we 
have compressed them into a line or two, whereas we might have 
expanded them into a volume. 

To take two examples. We invite any competent liturgicist to 
answer the following question : ‘‘ An English [or even a Continental] 
manuscript contains the Office of Our Lady wherein every Hour 
begins and ends with the Ave Maria. To what family does it 
belong?” The answer would be, “ It belongs to the Dominican 
family.” Yet the Ancren Riwle contains in all its codices, the version 
of the Office of Our Lady, beginning and ending with the Ave Maria. 
If some historians of repute do not see the force of this evidence, we 
can only observe that the matter is one primarily for the liturgicist ; 
and that historians cannot be expected to know everything. 

Again, we have narrowed in five lines the argument from the 
Maria psalms.* We have shown that the devotion with its tally of 
Aves was initiated by Jordan of Saxony, the successor of St. Dominic 
and friend of Robert Bacon, O.P. If any one can show that this 
prayer was earlier than Jordan of Saxony, one item of proof fails. 
But in default of this being shown, the plain contemporary attribu- 
tion of this prayer to Jordan must stand. 

But we venture to provide students with some further materials 
for determining the date of the Ancren Riwle. 


© Modern Language Review, vol. xi. No. 1, January 1916, pp. 3, 4. 
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I 


The Ancren Riwle gives a method of saying Pater Nosters 
which is found in all the manuscripts (Morton, pp. 27, 31).* The 
learned author of the Ancren Riwle disposes the Pater Nosters thus : 


Our Father. Meditation. 

The Blessed Trinity. 

The Five Wounds (i.e. The Incarnation). 
The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
The Seven Hours of the Office. 

The Seven Petitions of the Our Father. 
The Seven deadly Sins. 

The Seven Beatitudes. 

The Ten Commandments. 

The Twelve Fruits of Charity. 

The Six Works of Mercy. 

The Four Evangelists [i.e. Gospels]. 
The Four (Dotes) Bodily Gifts in Heaven. 
The Nine Choirs of Angels. 
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The ordinary English historian could hardly be expected to see that 
the book in which such a series occurred could not be of the twelfth, 
especially the early twelfth, century. But the historian of medizval 
philosophy and theology would recognise in this series the kinship 
with the outline of Peter Lombard’s Sentences (A.D. 1150) and with 
the customary divisions of theology. ‘This course of theology began 
with the treatises on the Unity and Trinity of God and ended with 
the Four Last Things. 

It may also be remarked that these educated anchoresses who 
followed their master’s way of saying Pater Nosters, were every 
day meditating on a complete course of theology—a not insignificant 
feat! But it proves that an early twelfth-century origin of the 
Ancren Riwle is impossible. 


* Miss Hope Allen thinks that the significant passage on the lay-brother’s 
office of Paters is an interpolation, because the anchoresses were educated. But 
she has failed to notice this passage, pp. 27, 31, and ‘‘ whatever other devotions 
you use in private as Pater Nosters, Hail Maries,” and p. 45. 
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II 


The next proof of the thirteenth-century date of the Ancren Riwle 
may be set down in parallel columns. 


Ancren Riwle. 


Constitutions given by Cardinal Hugo- 
lino [Gregory IX.] to Dominican 
Sisters at S. Sisto. 1220. 





No anchoress, by my advice, 
shall make profession, that is, vow 
as a precept, aught but three things, 
that is, obedience, chastity and 
stability of abode, that she shall 
never more change her abode, but 
for need, or by force and dread of 
death, obedience to her bishop or 
her superior [Morton, p. 6: 
writer’s translation].* 


* Non ancre bi mine read ne schal | 


makien professiun, thet is, bihoten ase 
hest, bute threo thinges, thet is, obe- 
dience, chastete, & studestathelvest- 
nesse ; thet heo ne schal thene stude 
neuer more chaungen ; but vor neod 
one, strengthe & deathes dred, 
— of hire bischope other of hire 
erre. 


Every one who is received as a 
sister shall vow  ([promittat] 
obedience, stability of abode and 
order, to live without property, and 
with chastity, never more to leave 
the abode wherein she has made 
profession, unless she is transferred 
to another convent of the same 
order for a necessary cause [Balme 
and Lelaidier: Cartulaire de St. 
Dominique, vol. i. p. 427].+ 





t Quelibet cum recipitur in sororem 
| promittat obedientiam, loci stabilitatem 

et ordinis, vivere sine proprio ac etiam 

continenter, domum illam in qua pro- 
| fessionem fecerit ullatenus egressura, 
nisi ad conventum alium ejusdem 
ordinis ex causa necessaria transferatur. 


On this text from the constitution of Cardinal Hugolino the 





learned editors remark : “ Cet exposé des veeux de religion auxquel 
on s’engageait necessairement en faisant profession ne se trouve ni 
dans les anciennes Constitutions de Premontré ni dans celles des 
Fréres-Précheurs. . . . Dans les Constitutions données en 1219 
par le Cardinal Hugolu aux Sceurs Mineures on lit: omni namque 
tempore vite suz, clause manere debent, etc. { 

Students of the official acts of Rome will easily recognise the value 
of this passage from the Ancren Riwle. ‘They will see in it an explicit 
acceptance of what was now the norm for communities of religious 
women. Balme and Lelaidier are historians of such authority that 


} Ibid. 
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great weight must be given to their statement that this form of the 
yows, which we find almost word for word in the Ancren Riwle, is 
due to the well-known action of Cardinal Ugolino. It will be natural 
for such students to recognise that a rule which gave almost a word- 
for-word reproduction of this legislation of Rome could not be earlier 
than 1221. Attempts to place the Ancren Riwle in the twelfth century 
can seem plausible only by ignoring the character and landmarks of 
Roman legislation. 
Fr. ViNcENT M‘Nass, O.P. 


[The above has been shown in proof to Professor R. W. Chambers, 
who writes as follows :] 


The two theories of the origin of the Ancren Riwle which are at present 
attracting most attention depend upon the date to which we attribute it. 
If the Rule is later than 1150, the three ladies for whom it was written can 
hardly be identified with the Emma, Gunilda and Christina with whom 
Miss Allen would identify them ; for these girls had been ladies-in-waiting 
to Queen Maud, who died in 1118, and therefore after 1150 can hardly 
have been addressed as young, as are, more than once, the three recluses of 
the Rule. On the other hand, any twelfth-century date disqualifies 
Father McNabb’s theory that the writer was a Dominican. 

If the positive evidence produced on behalf of both of these theories 
were overwhelming, it would not be impossible to compromise, by 
believing that the Rule was originally written for the three ladies-in-waiting, 
and revised, a century later, by a Dominican ; but if by the Ancren Riwle 
we mean one and the same text, viz. the earliest text which can be 
constructed on the evidence of the extant MSS., then the two theories are 
mutually exclusive. A date later than 1150 knocks out Miss Allen’s 
theory ; an earlier date knocks out the theory of Father McNabb. 

But unfortunately the opposite is by no means true ; an early date does 
not prove Miss Allen’s theory, nor a later date prove Father McNabb’s. 
When we have proved the Rule to be later than 1150, or even later than 
1220, we have not even begun to prove it Dominican; we have only 
cleared the way by disposing of an objection which would have put a 
Dominican origin out of the question. ‘The problem of the date of the 
Rule and the problem of its Dominican origin, though interrelated, must 
therefore be kept strictly apart. 


I. The Date of the Rule 


On this point Father McNabb is undoubtedly right in saying that my 
article needs no detailed answer from him. For, so far as it goes, it is in 
agreement with his view. But my article did not go far with reference to 
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this question of date ; it was mainly concerned with other matters, and 
contained only one new point which throws any light on the date. This 
was my attempt to show that the author had used the Sententic of Geoffrey 
of Auxerre. If this were proved, it would, I thought, follow that he wrote 
later, very likely many years later, than the year 1153. If this argument 
could be maintained, it seemed to me to weigh very heavily against 
Miss Allen’s theory, and to show that the Rule, in the form in which it has 
come down to us, could not have been written for three ladies-in-waiting 
of “ good Queen Maud.” 

Section I. of Father McNabb’s article above is devoted to showing 
that the date of the Ancren Riwle is subsequent to 1150; and nothing 
that I have said is inconsistent with this, or even with a date as late as about 
the year 1220—the terminus a quo for Which Father McNabb argues in 
his Section II. 

The only difference between Father McNabb and myself, here, lies 
in the greater confidence which he has in the accuracy of his deductions. 
I should be the first to admit that my argument may be worthless ; I can 
see that there may be at least three flaws in it: (1) I may be wrong in 
dating Geoffrey’s Sententia later than 1153; (2) Geoffrey and the 
author of the Rule may be both drawing upon some passage in St. Bernard’s 
sermons from which they have derived independently the passages which 
are so remarkably alike, though I can find no such passage ; (3) though 
the quotation in question occurs in all MSS., it might just conceivably 
have been added by an early scribe. 

I ought to say that I had the very great advantage last summer of 
talking over the matter with Miss Allen, and that she did not think my 
argument at all conclusive, chiefly on the third ground—that the passage 
might, she thought, be interpolated. I have great respect for Miss Allen’s 
cautious and balanced judgment, but still I am not inclined to accept a date 
earlier than 1153 for the Rule, unless some one can point to some earlier 
channel than Geoffrey of Auxerre through which the ideas and phrases 
in question could have reached the author of the Rule. But a belief that 
the Rule is later than 1153 carries with it, as a corollary, the belief that it is 
later than 1190. For the only positive reason why we should place the 
Rule in the twelfth century at all, is this identification by Miss Allen of the 
three recluses of the Rule with the recluses Emma, Gunilda and Christina. 
It is a very tempting identification, on behalf of which much has been very 
excellently said by Miss Allen. But if we abandon it, we must then take 
into consideration some minor pieces of evidence, which we might neglect 
if we were convinced that the Rule was written for early twelfth-century 
recluses, but which, in the absence of such conviction, tell against any 
twelfth-century date at all. For example, Aelred is quoted as Saint 
Aelred, though he was not canonised till 1191. ‘Those who believe that 
the Rule was written for Emma, Gunilda and Christina must perforce 
believe that the word “ Saint ” is the addition of a scribe, or indeed that 
the whole passage is such an addition. But the word “ Saint ” is found in 
all manuscripts of the earliest version of the Rule ; and the obvious con- 
clusion is that the Rule is later than 1191. We have no right to assume the 
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word “ Saint ” to be a scribe’s addition, unless positive and strong evidence 
for an early date compels us to do so. 
So that, with regard to date, Father McNabb and I have no ground 


for quarrel. 


II. The Authorship 


Now, as to the very different question of the authorship. On this 
point Father McNabb’s arguments have been contested by Miss Allen 
and by Mr. Coulton, and my summary of the controversy as it stands at 
present was as follows : 


“Father McNabb answers Miss Allen’s objections in the Modern 
Language Review, xv. 406-409. He produces additional evidence, turning 
upon the use of the Ave Maria. ‘The value of some of this argument 
is difficult for laymen to estimate, as references are not given ; the rest 
has been proved by Mr. Coulton (Modern Language Review, xvii. 68) 
to have no force. Miss Allen’s answer to Father McNabb’s reply is 
moderate, and, I think, convincing (Modern Language Review, xvi. 316- 


322).” 


To this summary I must adhere. 

Father McNabb’s arguments are of two kinds (1) those which can 
only be appreciated by persons with very full liturgical knowledge, 
arguments which it is, as I said, difficult for laymen to estimate, and 
(2) those which can be followed by the ordinary student of literature and 
history. 

But it must be remembered that, even when the question is a liturgical 
one, textual questions may still arise. The liturgical argument with which 
Father McNabb opened his case (in the Modern Language Review, xi. 1, 
January, 1916) depends upon a passage found in one MS. only of the 
Rule ; a passage which, as Miss Allen has shown, there are the strongest 
grounds for believing to be an interpolation. Let it be granted, for the 
sake of argument, that the liturgical evidence may here be convincing. 
Yet until Miss Allen’s case against the authenticity of the passage has been 
met, this particular liturgical argument can at most only prove that the 
interpolated passage was written by a Dominican; the question of the 
authorship of the Rule, as a whole, remains quite open. 

I cordially agree with Father McNabb that the liturgical question is 
primarily a matter for the liturgicist, but I submit respectfully that the 
textual question is primarily a question for the textual critic. At the same 
time it must always be remembered that Father Dalgairns and Father 
McNabb are not to blame, even though they placed a weight upon a certain 
passage which it will not bear. There is only one edition of the Rule, 
and that edition gives no indication of the fact that this passage is found 
only in one MS. It is not the fault of experts in ecclesiastical lore if we, 
who are concerned with editing Old and Middle English texts, have so 
far failed to give them a reliable text of the Ancren Riwle. Middle English 
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scholarship is to be blamed, not they, if the only tool they could use broke 
here in their hands. 

Reference to my article will show that, personally, I am only concerned 
with this textual question, and with one other argument of Father McNabb. 
This is the argument that the Rule is written by a Dominican because it 
says, “‘ Ye should be, as our lay brethren are, partakers of Holy Com- 
munion only fifteen times a year.” This, Father McNabb pointed out, 
was the primitive custom of the lay-brethren of the Dominican Order. 
I am prepared to admit this. But I submit that also (according to Father 
Dalgairns, to whose authority Father McNabb more than once appeals) 
it was “ the practice of the Church at the time ” (The Spiritual Life of 
Medieval England, p. xv. in Hilton’s Scale of Perfection, 1870). 1 think 
therefore that, on this point, a detailed answer from Father McNabb is 
needed. It is for Father McNabb to prove, if he can, that Father Dal- 
gairns was wrong. But if Father Dalgairns was right, then surely a custom 
which “‘ was the practice of the Church at the time ” cannot prove the 
document which recommends it to be Dominican. 

Father McNabb’s case, of course, does not depend upon these two 
arguments merely, but upon a large number of other converging and 
independent pieces of evidence, based upon passages of indisputable 
authenticity. These arguments are necessarily of unequal value; and 
there is always a danger that those who oppose such a group of arguments 
may unwittingly do an injustice, by concentrating their attention upon 
one or two items of proof which fail, whilst unintentionally overlooking 
the stronger arguments. 

But with regard to that portion of Father McNabb’s case which can 
be estimated by the ordinary literary and historical student, I do not 
think injustice has been done. Miss Allen and Mr. Coulton, in their 
articles (Modern Language Review, xvi. 316-322 ; xvii. 66-9), have given 
chapter and verse for all the flaws they have found in Father McNabb’s 
arguments. It is for Father McNabb to reply, if he thinks that any of 
these arguments can be re-established, after the criticism they have under- 
gone. Instead, he relies upon that portion of his case which is primarily 
a matter for the liturgicist, and which the historian, who “ cannot be 
expected to know everything,” does not understand. 

This is, of course, a perfectly legitimate line of argument. For, if 
liturgicists all assure us that on liturgical grounds the Rule must have been 
written by a Dominican, that would settle the question ; and the fact that 
other inconclusive literary and historical arguments have been alleged on 
one side, and denied on the other, would cease to be of importance. 

Father McNabb appeals to the liturgicist, and to the liturgicist he must 
go. Fearing that I might be undervaluing an argument, the full force of 
which I was not competent to follow, I asked help from Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. I cannot too warmly thank Father Thurston for the 
generous and helpful way in which he has put his stores of knowledge at the 
disposal of students of the Ancren Riwle. 

I quote his reply in full. Every student of the Rule will realise its 
importance. 
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26. 10. 25. 

My DEAR Sir, 

In answer to your question—must a thirteenth-century MS. of the 
Office of Our Lady in which every hour begins with the Ave Maria be necessarily 
of Dominican authorship ?—I can only answer that the inference seems to me 
altogether rash and unwarranted. No doubt there is evidence that the Ave was 
introduced as a preliminary formula by the Dominicans early in the thirteenth 
century, but we know extremely little about the practice of other Orders, e.g. at 
what date the Cistercians adopted it, or the Premonstratensians, etc. 

You probably will have noticed that the Morton text of the Ancren Riwle does 
not mention the Ave as a preliminary to the Office of Our Lady. It distinctly 
directs (p. 18) “‘ siggeS Pater Noster & Credo, bo stilliche.” If this belongs to the 
primitive text, and the author were a Dominican c. 1230, we ought to find Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria and Credo. 

I have not at hand Father McNabb’s paper in the Modern Language Review, 
and only remember his arguments vaguely, but I know that none of them convinced 
me. You will, of course, know Miss Hope Allen’s theory. 

To me the most serious difficulty in the way of an early date (1160 ?) for the 
Ancren Riwle is the eucharistic development. The idea of “ thinking of God’s 
flesh which is over the high altar” (p.16) does not seem to accord well with twelfth- 
century feeling. Still more embarrassing are the references to the Elevation of the 
Host at Mass: pp. 16, 32, 268. I at one time argued, in certain articles I wrote 
in the Tablet on the Elevation (in November 1907), that these might be explained 
by the lesser elevation, or that before the Pater Noster in the Mass, but I think now 
that the explanation is forced. The author of the Ancren Riwle seems clearly to 
know the Elevation as it is practised now, and that most probably was not introduced 
before 1190 or thereabouts. You would find an abstract of my articles in the 
Tablet in the Catholic Encyclopedia, art. Elevation. 

By all means make any use of this letter you like. 

Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


Finally, may I say that, in my opinion, the value of studies like that of 
Father McNabb (and also of the even more detailed and elaborate study 
of Miss Allen) does not depend altogether upon the success or failure of 
an attempted specific identification. Anything which helps the Middle 
English student to regard the Rule, not as an isolated phenomenon for 
grammatical study, but as something which must be considered in relation 
to the religious movements of the time, is all to the good. As Dante 
said, it may happen to a man to go in search of silver, and find gold. 


R. W. CHAMBERS, 


JOHNSON’S LETTERS TO TAYLOR 


Dr. John Taylor’s dislike of publicity continues to give trouble. 
Boswell knew that he had kept Johnson’s letters; but he was 
allowed to publish only one or two of them, and his editors have 
had to add what chance threw in their way. Recently, however, 
a clue has come into my hands which should make it possible to 
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determine, with an approach to certainty, what letters are still 
untraced and unrecorded. 

Mr. A. T. Loyd of Wantage is the owner of a considerable 
collection of the letters, which he has allowed me to inspect. From 
this it appears that Taylor numbered them in chronological order. 
In the following table I give : 

(1) Birkbeck Hill’s number (with intercalations). 

(2) The date. 


(3) The present jocation of the original, or a note of any publica- 
tion or record. , 
(4) Taylor’s serial number, if known to me, and within brackets, 
if it can be fixed conjecturally. ‘The gaps will make it readily apparent 
what is still to seek. 


Number in Hill, Date. Source. Taylor’s number. 
2 27 July 1732 R. B. Adam [1] 
14.1 2 Jan. 1742 Sotheby, 31 March 1875 [2] 
17 10 June ,, A. T. Loyd 3 
[41 17 March 1752 Lost, according to Boswell] 
42 18 March _,, . T. Loyd 4 
68 11 April 1755 Hill [5] 
98 31 July 1756 A. T. Loyd 6 
106 18 Nov. ,, A. T. Loyd 7 
156 13 Aug. 1763 A. T. Loyd 8 
157 18 Aug. ,, A. T. Loyd 9 
158 25 Aug. ,, Pembroke College 10 
159 3 Sept. ,, A. T. Loyd 11 
161 29 Sept. ,, A. T. Loyd 12 
165 22 May 1764 A. T. Loyd 13 
171 15 July 1765 A. T. Loyd 14 
175 a0. « Hill [15] 
223 5 Oct. 1769 A. H. Stenning 16 
231 2 July 1770 Hill [17] 
275 17 April 1772 Hill [18] 
275-1 15 Aug. ,, Reliquary, 1873 [19] 
277 31 Aug. ,, A. T. Loyd 20 
278 6 Oct. ,, A. T. Loyd 21 
291.1 12 Dec. ,, Hill’s MS. note 
296 27 Feb. 1773 Pierpont Morgan Library 24 
312 23 June ,, Pierpont Morgan Library 26 
316 5 Aug. ,, A. T. Loyd 27 
342 15 Jan. 1774 Facsimile in Hill, Footsteps 
360.2 20 Oct. ,, R. B. Adam 30 
369 22 Dec. ,, Hill 
372 14 Jan. 1775 Sotheby, 14 June 1870 
378.1 9 Feb. ,, Sotheby, 31 March 1875 
387 8 April ,, A. T. Loyd 35 
387.1 13 April ,, R. B. Adam 36 
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Number in Hill. 
398.1 
440 


449 
455 
461 
464 
469 
473 
474-1 
492 


506.1 


516 
519 


660 


627 
635 


[660 
676 


739-1 


761.1 
773 
791.1 


793 
795 
797 
798 
799 
806 
807 


816 


821 
823 
827 
848 
871 
879 
885 
893 


994 
907 


913 
918 
923 
928 


Date. 
27 May ,, 
16 Nov. ,, 


15 Jan. 1776 
17 Feb. ,, 

7 March ,, 
23 March ,, 

4 April ,, 
13 April ,, 
29 April ,, 
23 June ,, 


23 Jan. 1777 


3 May 1777 
19 May ,, 


20 April 1778 
(misdated) 


3 Aug. 1779 
19 Oct. ,, 


20 April 1780 (misdated 1778) 
dill 


6 June ,, 
24 Sept. 1781 


2 March 1782 
22 March ,, 
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Source. Taylor’s number. 
Buffalo Public Library [37] 
A. T. Loyd 38 
E. Byrne Hackett 4! 
A. T. Loyd 42 
Pierpont Morgan Library 43 
R. B. Adam [44] 
R. B. Adam [45] 
Hill [46] 
Sotheby, 31 March 1875 [47] 
A. T. Loyd 48 
R. B. Adam 
Pierpont Morgan Library 52 
A. T. Loyd 53 i 
Copy by R. B. Adam 
A. T. Loyd 59 
A. T. Loyd 60 
0 see above] 
British Museum 63 
Johnsonian Miscell. ii. 452 
Not traced 

13 June Me Sotheby, 31 March 1875 
8july _,, A. T. Loyd 68 | 

22 July a A. T. Loyd 69 
4 Aug. A Hill [70] 

12 Aug. = Pierpont Morgan Library None 

17 Aug. a Hill [71] 

21 Sept. a Hill [72] 
4 Oct. ‘a A. T. Loyd 93 1 
9 Dec. i Hill 

31 Dec. ra A. T. Loyd 77 

16 Jan. 1783 A. T. Loyd 78 

21jan. ,, A. T. Loyd 79 

17 June _,, A. T. Loyd 80 

24july ,, A. T. Loyd 81 
3 Sept. ,, A. T. Loyd 82 

24 Sept. ,, R. B. Adam [83] 

20 Oct. 1783 R. B. Adam [84] 

10 Nov. ,, R. B. Adam 85 

19 Nov. ,, Pierpont Morgan Library 86 

22 Nov. ,, A. T. Loyd 88 

29 Nov. ,, Hill 

20 Dec. ,, Hist. Soc, of Pennsylvania None ? 

3 Jan. 1784 i 

24Jan. ,, 


ill 


Hill 
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Number in Hill. Date. Source. Taylor’s number. 
951 12 April A. T. Loyd 95 
967 19 June _,, Hill 
968 23 June ,, Hill 

1027.1 20 Oct. ,, Sotheby, 31 March 1875 
1028 23 Oct. ,, Hill 
Thursday, n.y. Sotheby, 31 March 1875 


The gaps therefore, seem to be as follows : 

22 or 23, 25, 28 or 29, one between 30 and 35, 39, 40, two between 
48 and 52, four between 53 and 59, 61 or 62 (unless Taylor corrected 
the false date of Hill’s No. 660), one between 63 and 68, two between 
73 and 77, 87, two (or three) between 88 and 95. After 95 there is 
no clue. There is an apparent redundancy between 69 and 73 ; 
but I have carefully examined Hill’s No. 798 and find that Taylor 
gave that letter no number ; it was perhaps mislaid. I could not 
find that Hill’s No. 918 was numbered by Taylor either. 

Thus twenty letters at least (but not many more—and that, such 
as it is, is the importance of my results) are to seek. Of those, 
moreover, of which the dates are known, a good many have hitherto 
eluded the reviser of Birkbeck Hill’s edition ; who will very grate- 
fully receive any communications respecting Johnson’s letters, to 
Taylor or to whomsoever. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


Nore.—Since this was written I have observed that Hill, in 
his preface to the Letters, states that the last letter, his No. 1028, 
is numbered by Taylor 108. This increases the number of missing 
letters. But the letters of 1784 are less important than those of 
earlier years. 


EARLY SHAKESPEARIAN REPRESENTATIONS IN 
DUBLIN 


THE early history of the Dublin Theatre has yet to be written. 
Hitchcock (2 vols., 1788, 1794)—the standard authority—is both 
jejune and inaccurate, especially for the years 1695 to 1738, and it is 
much to be regretted that Mr. W. J. Lawrence (now, unhappily, 
loaned from us by the Americans) did not bring out a volume covering 
these elusive years. The late Rev. Dr. S. C. Hughes brought out 
a little book entitled, The Pre-Victorian Drama in Dublin (1904), 
excellently planned, but abounding in slips, very flagrant in the 
chapter devoted to Shakespearian Plays in Dublin. On this account, 
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no apology is needed to present a list of early Shakespearian 
representations, as culled from the Dublin newspapers, between the 
years 1715 and 1738. 

(1) One of the earliest performances of Othello in Dublin was in 
November 1662, as we learn from the letters of ‘‘ The Matchless 
Orinda.” It was again played at Smock Alley Theatre, on March 
23, 1692-3, and we have a third record of it in 1695, in which 
Farquhar played. A later performance of it is to be found under 
date of January 15, 1721-2 (for the benefit of Elrington). It is of 
interest to note that a Dublin printed edition of the play was issued 
in 1721 by George Grierson in 12mo. ‘There was another per- 
formance of it in 1722 (December roth), and again on January 16, 
1723-4. 

(2) Timon of Athens was played in 1714, 1715, and in 1721. It 
is worth noting that on December 6, 1736, Rev. Dr. Sheridan gave 
a performance of Shadwell’s version of this play at Cavan Royal 
School, by his scholars. 

(3) The Merchant of Venice—at least the adapted form of it as 
The Few of Venice—was played at Smock Alley, Theatre Royal, 
on Saturday, November 5, 1720. It was again played in 1729, 
and 1736, and on May 26, 1737. 

(4) Macbeth was played at Smock Alley, on Monday, December 3, 
1722, the title réle by Elrington. It was again performed on June 25, 
1733, “ with the original Musick,” and on November 25, 1736, 
“ with new entertainments.of Dancing.” 

(5) Julius Cesar was performed in 1721, at Smock Alley Theatre, 
and again on January 21, 1722-3, ‘‘ for the benefit of Mr. Moreau,” 
Mr. Elrington taking the part of Brutus. Quite a notable performance 
was on June 23, 1737, when Delane, Bridgewater and Hallam 
appeared, but a more memorable night was June 26, 1738, when 
Quin took his benefit as Brutus, the receipts being £130. 

(6) Henry IV., that is the First Part of Henry IV., was played in 
Dublin in 1719, and was revived on June 20, 1723, “ for the benefit 
of Mr. Vanderbank. I have not traced it after November 18, 1723, 
until May 3, 1733, when it was played for Mr. Gough’s benefit. It 
was again produced, “‘ by command of the Dutchess of Dorset,” 
for Hinde’s benefit, on February 25, 1733-4, and subsequently on 
October 28, 1736. 

(7) The Second Part of Henry IV. was played at Smock Alley 
on January 21, 1736-7, and again on December 1, 1737 ; the réle of 
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the King by Mr. Pellish “ lately arrived from London.” (Hitch- 
cock’s earliest date in Dublin for this play is August 1, 1743.) 

(8) Hamlet was probably played in Dublin, in 1721, at which date 
an edition of it was published, but the first recorded date in the Dublin 
newspapers is Monday, December 9g, 1723, when it was given for 
the benefit of Mr. F. Elrington. It was again played at Smock Alley 
on June 29, 1724, “ for the benefit of Mr. Watson,” with Elrington as 
Hamlet and Griffith as Grave Digger. No further record of it 
appears until March 19, 1730. It was revived in 1731 (May 13th) 
for Griffith’s benefit, with Mrs. Sterling, the Irish Polly, as Ophelia, 
and was again heard at the Theatre Royal on February 28, 1731-2. 
It is of interest to add that Peg Woffington played Ophelia in Dublin 
on February 12, 1737. 

(9) The Merry Wives of Windsor is stated by Hitchcock to have 
been first played in Dublin on April 30, 1730 ; but it had been heard 
as early, at least, as January 27, 1723-4, “ the part of Sir Hugh 
Evans by Mr. Elrington.” I also find it noticed for performance 
on October 30, 1733, “ it being the King’s Birthday,” and subse- 
quently on November 19, 1736. 

(10) King Lear was staged in Dublin on June 10, 1724, and 
again on March 3, 1728-9, “ for the benefit of Mrs. Sealy”; on 
which occasion the Prologue of Nobody was spoken by Mr. Griffith. 
It was subsequently played at Smock Alley, for Mrs. Butcher’s 
benefit, on February 18, 1733-4. 

(11) Richard III. does not appear to have been produced in 
Dublin until March 22, 1730-1, when it was given for the benefit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ward, “ with a new Humorous Epilogue [written 
by Rev. James Sterling] spoken and sung by Mrs. Sterling in the 
character of Lady Anne’s Ghost.” As far as I have gleaned, there 
was no other performance of this play until February 10, 1736-7, 
when it was again selected by Mr. and Mrs. Ward for their benefit, 
and was followed by the Freemason’s Opera, in which there was 
introduced “a Dance” by Mr. W. Delamain and Peg Woffington, 
“in the character of a Freemason and his Wife.” 

(12) Henry VIII. is said, by Hitchcock, to have been played in 
Dublin, “ in 1735,” but the exact date is December 2, 1736, when it 
was given for the benefit of Vanderbank. It was again given, “ for 
Ward’s benefit,” on January 25, 1738-9. 

(13) Measure for Measure was apparently heard for the first 
time in Dublin at the Theatre Royal, Aungier Street, on March 16, 
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1737-8, for Ward’s benefit, followed by Columbine Coquette, or the 
Tricks of Harlequin. Two months later, on May 6th, it was repeated 
at the Theatre Royal, Aungier Street, “ for the benefit of Christopher 
Dickson, Printer.” 

(14) King John does not appear to have been given in Dublin 
until March 16, 1737-8, when it was produced at Smock Alley, “ for 
the benefit of Mrs. Orfeur and Mrs. Ravenscroft,” followed by 
Damon and Phillida. 

(15) The Tempest was produced at the Theatre Royal, Aungier 
Street, on May 18, 1738, followed by Gay’s What dy’e Call It? It 
was again heard, for Dryden’s benefit, at Smock Alley, on March 8, 


1739-1740. 
W. H. Grattran FLoop. 


THE KING’S OFFICE OF THE REVELS, 1610-1622 


On returning from a short visit to the United States I was 
delighted to read Sir Edmund Chambers’ scholarly review of my 
little book in The Review of English Studies (October 1925). 

The reviewer states that I do not say whether any or all of the 
lists of plays are in Buc’s hand. A review of the evidence left me 
undecided upon this point. The first and second lists are in the 
same handwriting, the third is, I think, written by another person. 
My book contains reproductions of at least three styles of Buc’s 
writing (see pp. 22, 28 and 34). 

I agree that “‘ The Captaine ” (f. 70") is readable. The reason 
I did not put the reading in was probably an excess of caution due 
to a pardonable anxiety to impress the same quality on many of those 
who will use the book. Further on, Sir Edmund states (p. 480, 
R.E.S.) that the alternative title to The Mayor of Quinborough “‘ seems 
to be a later addition in the manuscript.” A word of warning appears 
to be necessary here. None of the lists, nor any portion of them, 
can date later than the particular time Sir George Buc took these 
waste scraps and utilised the reverse sides for his History. The plain 
proof of the list is that The Maior of Quinborough was a known play 
under that title. It is possible to imagine that an official, in checking 
the list, added the original title ; lower in the same list, Philaster has 
a similar addition. I am not inclined to the belief that Hengist had 
been discontinued as a title, because the only manuscript known bears 
the title Hengist, King of Kent. From notes made in 1924 I date that 
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manuscript ¢. 1620, but qualified by my remarks on handwriting. 
It is a copy that belonged at one time to a company of players. 

The particular list on which this title appears (p. 10) seems to 
have been divided into four groups and so numbered. The plays may 
have been bound up in this way, as Sir Edmund Chambers observes, 
or it may have represented a grouping, by the officials, for playing. 

I agree with the conjectural reading made by Sir Edmund, 
“ Second part of Falstaff not plaid y“* 7 yeres ” (p. 481, R.EZ.S.). 

“ A Turkes too good for hi. . . .” I have an idea that the title 
of this play is “‘ A Turkes too good for his Master,”’ but can adduce 
no authority. 

Having regard to the intense conservatism of our Public Services, 
a sound interpretation of the documents in question may be obtained 
by working backward from the methods pursued at present in the 
office now representing the activities of the Revels Office. 


FRANK MARCHAM. 


ANDREW MARVELL, SENIOR 


Tue following is a transcript of the title-page and dedication of a 
manuscript sermon by the Rev. Andrew Marvell, father of the poet, 
which is preserved in the Inner Temple Library (531. c. 12°). It 
is mentioned in the report of the Historical MSS. Commission 
(XI. 7), and my attention was further drawn to it by M. Pierre 
Legouis (Modern Language Review, October 1923), who pointed out 
that Mrs. Anne Sadleir was a sister of Mrs. Skinner of Thornton 
Curtis, the traditional benefactress of Andrew Marvell, Junior. 
M. Legouis had not seen the sermon. No purpose would be served 
by printing it ; but the dedication is of some interest, especially the 
description of Mrs. Sadleir as “‘ a Constant benefactresse to me & to 
my family.” ‘The whole is in the autograph of Marvell, Senior. 
[Title-page.] 
Israel and England 
Parallell’d. 
or 
Some of their Sinnes Bal- 
lanced 


1 Cor: 10, 7 
Be ye not Idolaters as were 
some of them. 
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[Dedication.] 


To y* truly Noble, Religious, & right Vertuous Gentlewoman M** Anne 
Sadleir, health and happines. 


Right worthy 

I had need make apology, because I have failed now more than 
six monethes my time of payment : But as Cato said Albinus was a great 
trifler, who chose rather to make a falt then not to make excuse for it ; 
so might you reply, what necessity was there y* you should breake day 
w” me, and so drawe on an apology, els needles? I will rather put my 
selfe upon your courtesy then make a chancery suite, in this busines, 
to mitigate your rigour. The knowne ingenuity & bounty of your 
disposition do fully satisfy that she who hath beene a Constant bene- 
factresse to me & to my family will rather passe by a seeming falt, 
then otherwise use extremity: especially seing you now have your 
owne w' advantage: one houres worke, if I mistake not being in 
these notes made double. These papers when they come into your 
hands are ready to plead for them selves, in this maner. It is never late 
that comes at last. sat citd si sat bené. we are come soone enough, if 
so we can, in any measure, satisfy your expectation ; but too soone, if 
otherwise. They tell you further; y* Pen-man of them feares your 
censure what! hath he thus long travelled, to bring forth such a 
mishapen weakeling ? Such a worke as this might mushrome like, or 
as Jonah’s Gourd in one night have growne to full stature. w® all 
then desire you would be pleased to lodge them in some darke corner, 
as not daring to be seene of any, but her, who by her much love, hath 
made her selfe partiall. ‘Their utmost ambition is to adde some one, 
or some few sparks unto y* holy fire of knowledge and grace, w™ 
allready burneth in yo" bosome : that you will accept them as a poore 
mans two mites cast into your rich treasury: and that they may be a 
part argument to persuade you, they come from him who remaines 

ever devoted to 
doe you service 
Andr: Marvell. 


ffrom my poore 
study Apr: 28 
1627 
The sermon (53 small pages) follows, the text being, “ They chose 
new gods ” (Judges v. 8). 
H. M. Marco.ioutu. 


JOHNSON’S LETTERS TO PERKINS 


Mr. OswaLp PERKINS has generously put at my disposal this 
collection of letters, from which Boswell selected only five, and which 
Birkbeck Hill did not see. It is contained in a bound volume, 


7 
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bearing the bookplates of Frederick Perkins of Chipstead Place in 
Kent, and of the late Hugh Perkins of Liverpool, with a note by 
the latter that it was bought by him at the Chipstead sale in 1889 
and contained : 

“20 Letters from Dr. Sam Johnson to Mr. John Perkins, my 
grandfather. 

“y Letter from Mr. Boswell, editor of Dr. Johnson’s life, etc., 
to the same.” 

The letters from Johnson are for the most part brief friendly 
notes, and those which Boswell reiected concern few topics of greater 
moment than the purchase of “ two chaldrons of coals” from the 
stock at the Brewery. The letter from Boswell supplies one piece 
of evidence which is not without importance. In thanking Perkins 
for the loan, he trusts that he “‘ will not take it amiss that a note is 
written on one of the letters.” The letter is that of June 2, 1781 
(Hill’s Boswell, iv. 118) ; the note is upon Perkins’s partner Barclay, 
who was descended from the well-known Quaker and was “ remark- 
able for maintaining the principles of his venerable progenitor, with 
as much of the elegance of modern manners as is consistent with 
primitive simplicity.” This is printed in the Life as a footnote ; and 
the inference is certain that Boswell sent the originals of these 
letters to the printer. For if he had made a copy, he would have 
written his note on the copy and not on the original. This confirms 
certain other indications which had led me to suspect that this was 
Boswell’s practice in general, as it was Mrs. Piozzi’s. 

Very few of the letters which Boswell may be presumed to have 
printed from the originals are now available for collation. ‘These 
letters to Perkins are not quite accurately printed. I find home for 
to me, put for sent (a very easy mistake), and two words omitted. 
On the whole, however, I suspect that the printer made a better job 
of it than the average copyist would have made. 

R. W. C. 


WAS SAMUEL DANIEL IN FRANCE IN 1584-1586? 


So little is known of the career of Samuel Daniel between the 
years 1584-1587 that at one time it was believed that he acted as a 
spy of Sir Francis Walsingham’s, at Paris, in the entourage of Sir 
Edward Stafford, Queen Elizabeth’s Ambassador in France, in the 
years 1585 and 1586. It was surmised that he went to Paris early 
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in February 1585, on the occasion of the presentation of the Order 
of the Garter to the French King. ‘This surmise was accentuated 
by the fact that a letter from a Samuel Daniel was sent to Walsingham 
in March 1585—said Daniel being described as a servant of Sir 
Edward Stafford (Cal. State Papers, Foreign, Vol. XIX. 388). 
However, Dr. McKerrow kindly informs me that Dr. W. W. Greg, 
from an examination of the original letter at the Public Record 
Office, says that it is not in the handwriting of the poet-dramatist. 

However, it may interest readers to learn that there is a second 
letter from ‘‘ Samuel Daniell,” written to Walsingham on May 20, 
1586, a letter hitherto unnoticed, as far as I am aware. This letter 
is in a succeeding Calendar of the State Papers (Foreign, 1585-1586, 
Vol. XX. 645-6), and though of not inconsiderable importance has 
not been indexed in the General Index of that volume. It is dated 
“from my chamber in my Lord Ambassador’s house in Paris, 
May 20, 1586 ”—but Dr. Greg (who has also examined the original) 
considers it as mot in Daniel’s handwriting. Yet both letters have 
a negative value in regard to the poet’s biography, in the elusive 
years 1584-1587. 

W. H. Grattan FLoop. 


BROOKE’S GUSTAVUS VASA 


I aM now able to add some details to my note in R.E.S., Vol. I., 
p. 460. It appears from The Daily Post of 17 March, 1739, that 
Brooke on his failure to secure a licence advertised his intention “ to 
print the said Play by Subscription, on Royal Paper, at Five Shillings 
each copy.” A few days later the pamphlet is announced ; “ speedily 
will be publish’d by Subscription, on a superfine Royal Paper, 
Price 5s.” It is further stated that “ The Names of all Subscribers 
(that do not desire the contrary) will be prefix’d.” Early in May 
appears a different announcement : ‘“‘ This Day is publish’d, Price 
1s. 6d. Gustavus Vasa,” etc. The explanation follows: “ N.B. 
Being appris’d that a pyrated Edition of my Play is intended to be 
publish’d this Day, I humbly hope none of my Friends who did me 
the Honour to subscribe will think me in the wrong in taking this 
Method to secure my Property.” Whether the piracy was real, or 
a convenient fiction, I do not know. 


R. W. C. 


REVIEWS 


English Literary Autographs. 1550-1650. Selected for 
reproduction and edited by W. W. Grec in collaboration with 
J. P. Gitson, Hitary JENKINSON, R. B. McKerrow, A. W. 
PoLtarD. Part I. Dramatists. Oxford University Press. 
1925. List of Plates+Editorial Note+Thirty plates. [Issued 
to subscribers for three yearly payments of {1 10s. each, 
or one sum of £4 4s., payable in advance. Limited to 
250 sets.] 


THis welcome publication will serve two main practical purposes, 
though it will be valuable for subsidiary uses as well. In the first 
place, as a collection of autographs for the most part satisfactorily 
attested it will be a constant place of reference for those who are 
called upon from time to time to check the authenticity of alleged 
autographs discovered in libraries or appearing in sale-rooms or 
elsewhere. It is very difficult to form a correct judgment on these 
questions on a sudden call, and still more so when for one reason 
or another it is impossible to confront the documents. A portable 
collection of representative autographs, satisfactorily reproduced, 
carefully annotated and equipped with references to other existing 
examples, was till now a dream of librarians which they will rejoice 
to see here realised. For existing collections, either by restriction 
of scope or inadequacy of reproduction, have always been incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory in practical use. The present collection 
will be tested in use, but a preliminary survey justifies us in believing 
that it will be found an indispensable and helpful ally in these re- 
searches. No collection can hope to be wide enough to meet every 
conceivable need, but, if the forthcoming plates are as representative 
as the present instalment, the whole series will worthily represent 
the conditions under which the literature of the two great ages, 
the Tudor and the Stuart, passed from the minds of the authors 
to the paper and from thence to the printing press. 

This brings us to the second purpose of the collection. The 
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criticism of the text of the dramatists, and particularly of that of 
Shakespeare, has been mainly directed of late to that critical point 
where the conception in the mind of the writer, embodied in his 
writing or, at one or more removes, in writing not his, at last incurs 
the risks of printing. Those who have had much to do with the 
correction of proofs know how often the human failings in the 
mind of the printer—that admirable craftsman—threaten to come 
between the author and the public. And it seems probable that 
proof correction was at a very elementary stage indeed in the printing 
offices of the dramatic age. One of the most fruitful sources of 
error then, as now, was the honest or careless misreading of the copy. 
Dr. Greg himself in a recent number of this Review (R.E.S., I. 
1925, No. 4, October, p. 473) has discussed the applicability and the 
conditions of paleographical criticism based on this fact in Shake- 
spearian studies, and the point need not be further elaborated here. 
In criticising Dr. Kellner’s interesting pioneer work, Restoring 
Shakespeare, he claims that that scholar has by his selection of 
examples for reproduction given a wrong idea of the kind of manu- 
script that came into the printer’s hands. The present publication 
is certainly not open to this criticism. Here we have in generous 
fullness the actual handwriting of the dramatists, sometimes in the 
copies of the plays which presumably served as prompt books in 
the theatres. Possibly in this connection we might be justified in 
asking for examples of the anonymous or next to anonymous scribes 
who adapted plays for the stage; such as the “ Jhon ” who transcribed 
The Honest Man’s Fortune (Dyce 9), adapted Massinger’s Beleeue 
as you List (XIV. b. here does not show his hand), and, as Dr. Greg 
has shown, copied Fletcher’s Bonduca (Add. MS. 36758). 

But it may be said with confidence that the student who desires 
with the least expenditure of time to make himself familiar with 
the types of hand used about the playhouses will be best advised 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with these facsimiles. A 
work of this kind is serviceable in proportion to the accuracy of the 
transcript, and an examination of the plates has not revealed any 
material error in transcription. One point may perhaps be raised 
somewhat hesitatingly. In the transcript of Heywood’s Escapes 
of Jupiter (XXII. b.) the last two words of |. 5 are given as “‘ amarous 
rapes,” and there is no doubt that the first word could be so read. 
But, if we had the two words in isolation, I think we should be 
tempted to read “‘ amerous,” the second vowel of the word resembling 
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far more nearly the e than the a of “rapes.” And on a general 
consideration of the two letters in the whole passage I myself 
should be inclined to elect for e. I do not know what evidence 
there may be for Heywood’s rendering of this neutral vowel in an 
unstressed syllable, and it appears from Wyld’s History of Modern 
Colloquial English that Tudor practice would admit of either and 
of other representations. 

This reference to Heywood gives us the opportunity to call 
attention to a brilliant example of palzographical method applied 
to these problems in Dr. Greg’S demonstration that two plays in 
the well-known manuscript of plays, Egerton 1994, are autograph 
copies of works of that dramatist. Apart from other considera- 
tions, the proof that a curious misprint in Heywood’s Wise Woman of 
Hogsdon, the extraordinary act-headings ‘“‘ Actus 46” and “ Actus 
56,” arose from a peculiarity in Heywood’s difficult script as 
exemplified in these plays, is absolutely convincing and very illumi- 
nating. It shows us in an unquestionable example the kind of error 
the printers of those times might make and the excuse they had for 
it. Another point in the same argument, the peculiar spelling of 
“aye” as “ey” found in Heywood’s printed plays and in these 
two pieces illustrates another way in which the close study of manu- 
scripts assists textual criticism. 

These two purposes, then, the practical identification of hands 
and the cautious application of paleographical criteria to the textual 
criticism of the dramatists, are admirably served by these facsimiles. 
But the collection will serve other uses as well. ‘The plates give a 
reasonably representative set of hands of the critical period in English 
handwriting, in which we can trace the struggle between the old 
English informal hand and the imported Italian script. It is clear 
that most of the dramatists here represented could write both hands, 
and there is a strong tendency towards mixed forms. The Italian 
form is favoured particularly for the signature, though George 
Chapman, for instance, signed apparently sometimes in the English, 


sometimes in the Italian hand. His Italian signature is admirably - 


executed, and may excuse the conjecture that the Mr. George 
Chapman, Gent., who was one of the adjudicators in the handwriting 
contest for a golden pen between the writing masters Peter Bales 
and Daniel Johnson in 1595 (Harley MS. 675), was identical with 
the poet. 

When the whole hundred autographs are completed, they will 
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provide something like a history of English writing between the 
accession of Elizabeth and the Restoration, the period in which the 
modern hand was formed. And without some acquaintance with 
that history it is impossible for the student to understand the applic- 
ability and realise the limitations of paleographical criteria in these 
fields. 

The collection begins appropriately with a page of Henslowe’s 
diary, and a large proportion of the examples is drawn from the 
Henslowe collections at Dulwich. It is perhaps unfortunate from 
the point of view of the autograph fancier that we have to be satisfied 
with so many representations of the hands of the journeymen of 
the drama while lamenting with the editor the enforced absence of 
Marlowe, Greene, Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, Ford, and Shirley. 
But this is one of the injuries of time, and perhaps the chances of 
time will in one or other of these cases yield us recompense. In 
any case we may congratulate ourselves on having here shown the 
writing of Drayton, Dekker, Day, Chapman, Massinger, Kyd, 
Peele, Lyly, Marston, Lodge, Nashe, Daniel, Haywood, Jonson, 
Killigrew and Davenant. For very good reasons Shakespeare is 
omitted, though this does rather leave the play of Hamlet without 
the part of the Prince of Denmark. Cowley, by virtue of Cutter 
of Coleman Street and some University trivialities, figures here among 
the dramatists rather than among the poets, no longer “ making 
apologies for his bad play,” since it secures him admission into such 
company. Three noblemen, Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
William Stanley, Earl of Derby, and William Cavendish, Duke of 
Newcastle, have a place because of their connection with the stage. 
And the last plate gives examples of the hands of the successive 
Masters of the Revels and their deputies who were so intimately 
and unpleasantly connected with the dramatic writers. 

In the matter of commentary Dr. Greg has been generous to 
an extent unusual in such collections. His elucidatory matter falls 
into three parts. In the first place, he gives us admirably brief 
but sufficient summaries of what is known of the individual writers ; 
then he discusses their extant autographs and the character of their 
script where that calls for comment ; and lastly he treats in adequate 
detail of the particular examples reproduced. This procedure 
not only saves the reader a good deal of time and trouble, but lends 
an effect of actuality to the collection, so that, puzzling out these 
often difficult hands and reading at the same time scraps of the plays 
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of these poets, fragmentary records of their dealings with their 
managers and others, andthe brief chronicle of their lives as set out 
by the editor, we find ourselves in a living contact with the time, 
the scene and the men, and have a completer understanding of the 
conditions under which they wrote their plays. 

In some cases it seems difficult to believe that different examples 
of one writer’s script are by the same hand. The two examples 
of Peele’s writing given here differ widely, but a close examination 
leaves little doubt that they are in the same hand. I must confess 
to sharing Dr. Greg’s doubts in the matter of the two signatures of 
William Rankins (ii. c ; iii. a). This curious personality, or perhaps 
multiple personality, deserves some study, and he is of some interest 
in connection with possible Welsh influences on the drama of the 
day. There are at least four possibly distinct, possibly identical, 
William Rankinses. The dramatist of Henslowe’s diary, none of 
whose plays has survived, first appears as receiving payment for a 
play, Mulmutius Dunwallo, in October 1598. ‘The subject here was 
clearly taken from Holinshed’s account of the mythical king and 
lawgiver (the Welsh Moelmut Dyfnwal). The dramatists who 
wrote for the Admiral’s men seem to have been particularly busy 
with British material from Holinshed in 1598. In that same October 
Chettle was paid for refurbishing the play of Brute, and Dekker and 
Drayton were paid for Connan Prince of Cornwall, which again 
must have been taken from the early part of Holinshed. It is odd 
that the questioned signature of Rankins should appear in a copy of 
Holinshed also. But that is probably coincidence, and in view of 
the reading of the time not surprising coincidence. 

One is tempted to ask whether Rankins (who has also been 
rather doubtfully credited with the old play of Leire) had anything 
to do with this sudden influx of British material from Holinshed. 
It would be hazardous to affirm it, considering the general popularity 
of Holinshed. But there is perhaps some evidence that a William 
Rankins, probably the dramatist, was, if not himself a Welshman, 
in close touch with Welsh circles in London at this time. A William 
Rankins, Gent., pretty clearly the dramatist, signed a set of com- 
mendatory verses prefixed to Bodenham’s Belvedere in 1600. He is 
probably to be identified with the William Rankins, Gent., who 
wrote prefatory verses to Henry Perry’s Egluryn Phraethineb in 
1595. ‘That book, an adaptation of William Salesbury’s work, 
was dedicated to Sir John Salisbury of Llewenny, and it is probable 
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that the ““ W. R. Gent.” who prefixed verses to Robert Parry’s 
Sinetes, 1597, which contains poetry by Sir John Salisbury (see 
Carleton Brown, Poems by Salusbury and Chester, E.E.T.S., 1914, 
p.xl), was the same man. It results from this that a William Rankins, 
probably the dramatist, was in touch with the circle of Sir John 
Salisbury about this time. Sir John was much in London about the 
court, and he and his servant, Robert Chester, were intimate with 
various dramatists of the age, as we may see by consulting Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr, 1601. This was how the Ben Jonson holograph 
(not noted here among the Jonson autographs) came into the 
Salisbury MS. at Christ Church, Oxford. 

If then Rankins was a Welshman or the intimate associate of 
Welshmen, we could understand his interest in the British matter 
of Holinshed. And it might be from him or one of his friends that 
Dekker heard the spoken Welsh which he introduced in phonetic 
form into his Patient Grissell in 1599. 

Another William Rankins, who appears to have been an English- 
man, was known as a satirist about this time. We cannot be certain 
that the various Rankinses—the dramatist, the satirist, the author 
of commendatory verses, and the owner of the copy of Holinshed 
in 1609—were one and the same. The evidence of handwriting 
would suggest that we should subtract the last named from this 
complex personality. But the others may be one man, who would 
be of some interest if it could be sustained that he had some part 
in the introduction of the matter of Britain into Elizabethan drama. 

A student of Celtic things may be pardoned for this digression 
on a minor figure. But it is the peculiar virtue of collections like 
this of Dr. Greg’s that they suggest considerations beyond their 
immediate purpose and, by their careful documentation, provide 
material for the discussion, if not always for the solution, of these 
fascinating problems. 

ROBIN FLOWER. 


A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson. By WILLIAM PRIDEAUX 
CourTNEY and Davip NicHot SmitH. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1925. [A Reissue of the Edition of 1915. Illustrated 
with Facsimiles.] Pp. viii.+-186. 30s. net. 


THE year 1915 was not a propitious time for the publication of good 
books, and it is more than probable that the admirable Bibliography of 
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Samuel Johnson by W. P. Courtney and D. Nichol Smith failed then 
to win the general recognition it merited. There has not been in 
recent years a contribution to the appreciation of Johnson’s literary 
work of the like importance, and though few look to bibliography 
for entertainment, this is a book in which they will find it at every 
turn. In reissuing it after ten years with the important addition 
and embellishment of thirty-six facsimiles and title-pages the Claren- 
don Press has done a valuable service to literary history. Johnson 
defined a bibliographer as a “‘ man skilled in literary history and in 
the knowledge of books” ; to this, however, he adds the summary 
word, “a transcriber.” From the work of transcription there is 
certainly no escape in bibliography; the recording and faithful 
description of editions are at the root of the matter. But here in 
the work of W. P. Courtney and Nichol Smith they are not only 
an end in themselves, but the starting-point and occasion of an 
invaluable gathering of notes, references, and anecdote. The arrange- 
ment is chronological ; and from 1731, when Johnson’s Oxford 
translation of Pope’s Messiah appeared in print, until his death in 
1784, there are only five years that have no bibliographical entry ; 
and of these three fall before 1738, the year in which he came to 
London. It is then that the real interest begins, as we follow his 
association with Cave of the Gentleman’s Magazine, Payne of the 
Bank of England, Millar and Dodsley. One wonders what would 
have come of it when Johnson issued proposals for an edition of 
Shakespeare in 1745, if Tonson had not written the following letter 
to Cave claiming full rights in the “ original copy of Shakespeare 
and all emendations to this time ”’ : 


Sir, 

I have seen a proposal of yours for printing an edition of Shake- 
speare which I own much surprised me. . . . As you area man of character 
I had rather satisfy you of our right by argument than by the expence of 
a Chancery suit, which will be the method we shall take with any one 
who shall attack our property in this or any other copy that we have fairly 
bought and paid for. 

Jacos TONSON. 
April 11, 1745. 


In 1547 a suggestion by Dodsley led to the Plan for a Dictionary, 
and eight years later the magnum opus was completed. ‘Then there 
followed in 1756 the well-known Proposals for an edition of 
Shakespeare, for Tonson ; but the drudgery of lexicography had 
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dulled Johnson’s application, and the eight years that went to the 
making of his Shakespeare were not so fruitful as those that were 
devoted to the Dictionary. But even when that drudgery was at 
its height, he kept up his interest in Shakespeare and found time to 
encourage Mrs. Charlotte Lennox in her examination of Shakespeare’s 
sources. Under the title Shakespeare Illustrated her work was 
published by Andrew Millar in 1753, and Johnson wrote the Dedica- 
tion. One concludes that but for the accident of copyright practice, 
Johnson’s Shakespeare might have been his great achievement. 
He wrote prefaces for many strange books, but always for some good 
cause or reason. When he did this office for Payne’s New Tables of 
Interest the reason is apparent ; Payne, an accountant at the Bank of 
England, was also the publisher of The Rambler and of the Idler 
papers. It is an entertaining diversion to trace the record of these 
prefatory writings through the bibliography and find what it was that 
led to their being done. There are many other things that are 
worth following in the same way ; the miscellaneous contributions, 
for instance, to the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Literary Magazine, 
and the other periodicals, here set out in the bibliography as they 
appeared year by year. But there is good and memorable reading 
wherever one turns, notably in the fourteen pages devoted to Rasselas, 
and the thirty pages or so devoted respectively to the Dictionary 
and to the Lives. Moreover the reader has the comfortable assurance 
that what he has once enjoyed he can readily enjoy again, for he has 
at his service an admirably digested index. 

Among the illustrations the most interesting is the facsimile 
of the cancelled page of the Fourney to the Western Islands. Johnson 
had just referred to the stripping of the lead from two churches to 
furnish money for military purposes. He hopes that the reader 
“ will rejoice that this cargo of sacrilege was lost at sea”’; then he 
adds : 


Let us not, however, make too much haste to despise our neighbours. 
There is now as I have heard a body of men not less decent or virtuous 
than the Scottish Council longing to melt the lead of an English cathedral. 
What they shall melt, it were just that they should swallow. 


At the foot of the page appear the words, “‘ This leaf was cancelled 
by the author . . . on account of this last paragraph. Lichfield is 


the cathedral alluded to.” 
A. W. REep. 
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The Comic Spirit in Restoration Drama. By Proressor 
Henry TEN Eyck Perry. Yale U.P. gs. net. 


THE study of Restoration drama is passing gradually through its 
phases. Professor Nicoll has provided a large part of the obviously 
relevant material, Mr. Dobrée has conjectured brilliantly concerning 
a less obviously relevant constituent, Mr. J. W. Krutch has admirably 
traced its critical aftermath in his Comedy and Conscience, and now 
Professor Perry brings a ripe mind and a restrained wisdom to bear 
on the problem of the Comic Spirit. We now await a handbook in 
which the student may find these four incomplete approaches unified 
in such a manner as to indicate significantly the contribution of 
England to the century in which the modern European mind was 
born. A fifth approach is indicated in an examination of the social 
forces connected with the mental emancipation of women, a field in 
which Professor Myra Reynolds’ inadequately appreciated account 
of The Learned Lady in England is a pioneer. 

In some ways Professor Perry’s attempt is the most valuable. 
He possesses complete detachment, a rare quality in this field of 
study. His book is so full of close and practical reasoning that any 
summary would be unfair. The kernel of his argument is found in 
his attitude to The Country Wife, the most cold-bloodedly loathsome 
of all these plays. “ The critical error involved in condemning the 
work of Restoration Dramatists as immoral consists in attacking their 
subject-matter, which they were bound to draw from contemporary 
manners. The scene of Mr. Horner’s china is suitable material for 
literature if it be true to life, but its final value depends upon whether 
it is properly used for comic purposes,” and again, “ The victor 
[in the comic game] may appear to be a Horner, but it is really the 
life principle asserting itself in concrete terms. In this play the 
terms happen to be merely sexual ; such is the critical explanation 
of Mr. Horner’s china.” Even if we hate The Country Wife with the 
intensity with which we admire The Way of the World, this attitude 
holds good, and it is not without comfort for the honour of literary 
criticism that this book comes from America. 

With commendable penetration Professor Perry goes behind the 
happenings of each play to the comic structure, and in so doing points 
out the distinguishing characteristic of each of the dramatists of the 
period, how Etherege initiated Restoration comedy with its essential 
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problem, the delayed capitulation of an already enamoured woman, 
the problem of Benedick and Beatrice, of Mirabell and Millamant, 
and in another mood, of Shaw’s Man and Superman. He establishes, 
therefore, the long-unsure link between Etherege and Congreve, 
outside of which Restoration comedy is a departure away from the 
Comic Spirit, into Satire, as in Wycherley, or into Sentiment, as in 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar. To the maintenance of this point of 
view, which seems unchallengeable, Professor Perry brings a body of 
unobstrusive and well-digested learning, an unusual sense of direction 
amid the comic labyrinths of plot, and a rich feeling for dramatic 
pattern. Although in investigating a problem mainly psychological, 
Professor Perry has been careful to avoid the terminology and the 
cruder findings of modern psychology, he reinforces independently 
some very modern conclusions. He has also contributed in valuable 
fashion to the measuring of the boundaries between satire and 
comedy. His incidental conclusions should arouse very fruitful 
discussion. P. 86: “ blank verse, a form essentially hostile to the 
presence of the Comic Spirit”; p. 94, “‘ Many of the finest comic 
figures in our literature are . . . creatures who are rather than 
who do”; p. 96, “‘ when action occurs any purely satiric character 
must inevitably be set aside.” We can best show our gratitude by 
demanding from Professor Perry, first, a similar book on the little- 
studied dramatists of the early eighteenth century ; and secondly, a 
discussion, of which he gives us a tantalising glimpse, of “‘ Panta- 
gruelism, Quixotism, and Shandyism.” 
J. Isaacs. 


Shakespeare in France; Criticism, Voltaire to Victor 
Hugo. By C. M. Haines, M.A. The Shakespeare Associa- 
tion ; Oxford University Press. Pp. viii.+170. 10s. 6d. net. 


UNnper the general direction of Sir Israel Gollancz the Shakespeare 
Association, in addition to its other publications, has undertaken a 
series of monographs dealing with Shakespeare in other lands, a 
series which if it is ever completed will constitute, to use Sir Israel’s 
words, a “ Survey of Shakespeare throughout the World.” The 
second volume of the series, entitled Shakespeare in France, is the 
Harness Prize Essay of Mr. C. M. Haines, M.A., awarded by the 
University of Cambridge in 1922. We congratulate Mr. Haines on 
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the excellent reception his book has had in France as well as in 
England ; his success is well-deserved. One of the virtues of a 
piece of work like his is that it drives an independent clearing through 
a tract of country that we know only from the well-used paths and 
tracks. In following the fortunes of Shakespeare at the hands of 
French critics and controversialists he has thrown valuable light on 
French critical history. It cannot be said that Shakespeare has 
ever become a force in France as he has become a force in Germany 
or in the countries influenced by Germany. Nor has he the interest 
for France that he has for Italy. “Coriolanus, Julius Ceasar, and 
Othello have an appeal for Italy that touches a native instinct. The 
Italianate background that Shakespeare took over with the sources 
of his comedies has a significance for an Italian reader greater 
perhaps even than for the Englishman. It is remarkable how 
small a part, except in the rather unconciliatory Histories, French 
background plays in Shakespeare. Denmark claims at least an equal 
share with us in Hamlet. If Scotland had kept its distance as a 
distinct nationality Macbeth would nevertheless have been claimed as 
an authentic Scottish document. It may be an idle surmise, but 
what, one wonders, would have been the fortune of Shakespeare in 
France if he had written a masterpiece that was to France what 
Hamlet is to Denmark, Romeo and Fuliet to Italy, or Macbeth to 
Scotland? There are doubtless other and better reasons for the 
somewhat inadequate appreciation of Shakespeare in France ; but 
it is a surprising fact how slight a knowledge of the plays has often 
served the needs of controversial French critics. Mr. Haines very 
properly divides his Gallic study into three parts. Voltaire is the 
centre of the first, the second carries us from his death to the 
beginning of the French Romantic Revival, the outstanding figure 
in the third is Victor Hugo. It is ironical that Voltaire, who did more 
than any one else to arouse in France an interest in England, should be 
the opponent of La Place, whose tentative translations of Shakespeare 
were one of the results of Voltaire’s influence. Still more was he 
the opponent of the translator, Le Tourneur, a provocative ‘“‘ Anglo- 
maniac ” whose prefatory essays shamelessly overstated his case. 
Le Tourneur represents a phase of admiration for England that was 
real while it lasted ; but it had to pass, and Voltaire hastened its 
end. Neo-classical standards remained unshaken. The second of 
Mr. Haines’ periods introduces some interesting figures. Ducis 
continued and improved upon the work of earlier translators, but 
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one may judge of his chances of success from the remark made by 
the Marquis de Brancas after seeing Romeo and Juliet ; he objected 
to seeing a play about families of whom he had never heard, and who 
were related to no one he knew. Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Staél provide Mr. Haines with interesting material. Their place 
in the history of criticism is well known, and both advanced the 
true appreciation of Shakespeare in some degree. It is worth noting, 
however, that the former selected as his belle scéne from Macbeth the 
conversation of Macduff, Malcolm, and Ross in England. In the 
third part of Mr. Haines’ work he does a service of first-rate import- 
ance to Shakespearian scholarship in drawing attention to the 
contribution made by Guizot to the appreciation of the dramatist’s 
work and purpose. His essay, Sur la vie et les euvres de Shakespeare, 
accompanied the new edition of the complete works in 1821, in which 
de Barante and Pichot assisted him in the work of revising the 
translation of Le Tourneur. Guizot established on a sound and 
scholarly basis the reputation of Shakespeare in France. Thereafter 
the way was clear for the rhapsodical eulogies of Victor Hugo and 
the saner views of Lamartine. It is worth recalling, as we close, the 
remark of Sir Sidney Lee, that it is to Frangois Victor Hugo, the son 
of the poet, that we owe “ the best of all French renderings of 
Shakespeare ; the prose version.” Mr. Haines is to be congratulated 
on his success in giving to students of English and French literary 
history alike a study that is full of interest and rich in suggestion. 


A. W. REEp. 


The Elizabethan Home discovered in 2 Dialogues by 
Claudius Hollyband and Peter Erondell. Edited by 
M. St. CLARE ByRNE, 1925. London: Frederick Etchells & 
Hugh Macdonald (The Haslewood Books), pp. xiv, 95. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


UNTIL 1915 when Professor A. W. Pollard, approaching Holly- 
band’s French Schoolmaster, 1573, and French Littleton, 1576, by 
way of a bibliographical problem as to their respective dates, called 
attention in a paper read before the Bibliographical Society to the 
literary and social interest of their contents and quoted some con- 
siderable passages from them, I do not think that any one had 
regarded them as more than mere ordinary text-books for the teaching 
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of French, of no importance outside their immediate purpose. The 
extracts then given showed, however, that these books of the Hugue- 
not refugee De Sainliens, to call him by his original name, while 
in general conforming to the later type of educational dialogue 
popularised by J. L. Vives and Mathurin Cordier, contain original 
matter which throws an interesting and often amusing light on 
household matters of the time. Miss Byrne’s pleasant volume of 
selections deserves therefore, and will doubtless obtain, a most 
cordial welcome. 1 

Selections from the two books mentioned are followed by equally 
interesting extracts from the same author’s Campo di Fior, 1583, 
and from the French Garden of Peter Erondell, 1605. Of Erondell 
Miss Byrne says that “ nothing appears to be known,” but is he not 
the “native of Normandy” whose Declaration and Christian exhorta- 
tion to all Christian Princes to succour the Church of God and Realm 
of France was printed in English translation in 1586? He was, too, 
the translator of a book about Canada (Nova Francia, 1609), and 
the editor and reviser of Hollyband’s French Schoolmaster in 1612. 
This does not indeed amount to much, but it is more than is known 
of many persons of greater importance. 

The dialogues both of Hollyband and Erondell are as a rule 
serious enough in intention, but a pedagogical instinct to multiply 
useful phrases makes them at times unintentionally comic, as when 
the tell-tale complains that his schoolfellow 


“ hath sworne by God, plaid by the way, solde his poyntes, chaunged his 
booke, stollen a knife, lied twise, lost his cappe ;” 


or the young lady Charlotte, being asked whether her tapestry 
cushions are finished, replies : 


“* | have but one cushen to do, I lacke silke, I know not what is become 
of the cushen canvas, all my golde and silver is done, I want more blacke 
yarne, I have not enough of blewe cruell.” 


Charlotte’s excuses would be more convincing had they been less 
numerous ! 

Miss Byrne has added a glossary in which are explained the few 
words or phrases likely to perplex the modern reader, but in one 
respect she has perhaps been a little too sparing of annotation. It 
is evident that both authors allude occasionally to their contem- 
poraries, but in some cases it is not clear whether the names 
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mentioged are those of real persons or not. One suspects that at 
least John Theodore of Bruges, Master N. Seger, the writing master, 
and Henry Edmoundes, who made an oration before the Queen at 
Lewisham, were not imaginary, and one would like to know more 
about them. Perhaps Miss Byrne tried to trace them and failed, 
but as she does not annotate the allusion to Richard Edwards, the 
well-known composer and master of the children of the Queen’s 
Chapel, one is left in doubt whether these others were regarded as 
too famous or too obscure fogcomment. But this is a trivial grumble 
ayainst a book which both in matter and in outward appearance is 
mossattractive. , 
R. B. McK. 


(1) Pope. The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1925. By LyTToN 
SrracHEy. Cambridge University Press. Pp. 31. 2s. net. 


(2) The English Novel. Some notes on its evolution. The 
Rede Lecture, 1925. By HuGH Watpoie. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 36. 2s. net. 


Ir Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Leslie Stephen Lecture for the year 1925 
disappoints our expectations, it will probably be found to be because 
his plan is too obvious. Matthew Arnold asserted that the poetry 
of Pope had neither largeness, freedom, insight, nor benignity ; that 
Pope had no adequate criticism of life. Mr. Strachey makes it his 
#Mosiness to traverse this view. Whether he is fair to Arnold in his 
manner of doing so is questionable. ‘‘ Poetry and high seriousness ! 
Of cburse to Dr. Arnold’s son they seem to be inevitably linked 
together ; and certainly had the world been created by Dr. Arnold 
they actually would have been. But—perhaps fortunately—it was 
not.” Mr. Strachey admits that Pope’s way of writing was neither 
large nor free, and that there was nothing benignant about him. 
On the other hand, if we are to demand of all poetry high serious- 
ness, many of our favourites would have to go. As for Pope’s poetic 
criticism of life, he finds it adequate to an extraordinary degree. 
Pope’s technical instrument, the heroic couplet, had for Mr. Strachey 
nothing conventional—in the French sense—about it ; it was the 
natural outcome of the development of English verse. Pope gave 


to it the elegance of perfect finish. His great achievement in 
8 
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English literature was the triumph of simplification. In the Pastorals 
there is simplicity and nothing else; later his couplets became 
charged with an extraordinary weight. But Mr. Strachey puts it a 
little high when he claims that Pope’s double antitheses produce a 
fresh pleasure as each one appears. He is nevertheless safe in 
asserting that if the essence of all art is the accomplishment of the 
impossible, Pope often achieved it. His criticism of life was, in 
Mr. Strachey’s enigmatic phrase, simply and solely the heroic 
couplet. ‘He has turned even his screams into poetry with its 
enchantment.” As we have already said, Mr. Strachey has adopted 
a plan that is too obvious. Why go back to Matthew Arnold? 
Would it not have been better to examine, for instance, what a more 
recent professor of poetry at Oxford, W. P. Ker, had to say of Pope? 

The Rede Lecture, also delivered at Cambridge, was this year 
given by Mr. Hugh Walpole, who took for his subject, The English 
Novel. It is comforting to find that he admits that we do not know 
in these days what exactly constitutes a novel. For his own part 
he postulates as essential elements in its composition creation of 
character and narrative interest. Can the word “ evolution ”’ be used 
of it? He is not sure, but definitely he asserts that there has been 
no progress. ‘There is no progress in art ; only repeated gifts to the 
world of great benefactors. Mr. Walpole writes delightfully of the 
creative zest of our earlier novelists, of their unselfconsciousness 
and sincerity. In the year 1871, the year of Middlemarch, Harry 
Richmond, and Desperate Remedies, the modern novel may be said to 
emerge. In its development he sees three forces at work ; a new 
consciousness of technique, a new independence of moral standards— 
both of which came to us from France—and thirdly a new thing, 
and obnoxious word, Realism. It is in tracing developments under 
these three heads that Mr. Walpole becomes most interesting. 
In particular he writes admirably of Conrad. The novelist of the 
future must have what Mr. Walpole calls the “‘ Three Distances.” 
These he illustrates from Conrad’s The Secret Sharer. ‘There is 
the physical life of the captain, the fugitive, and the ship ; beyond is 
the mysterious beauty of the sea and the night; and lastly the 
all-pervading influence of the life of the Soul passing into regions far 
beyond the material existence of man. 


A. W. REED. 
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S.P.E. Tract No. XIX. Medium Aevum and the Middle 
Age. By Grorce Gorpon. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1925. Pp. 45. 

Tuis is a most interesting inquiry into the history of the term Middle 

Age or Middle Ages as applied to the period between the decline of 

the Roman Empire and the beginning of the Renaissance. The 

idea of a middle age of history has been traced back to media tempestas 
in 1469, media etas in 1518, and other varieties of the same con- 
ception of middleness, the actual phrase medium evum apparently 
first being used in 1604. In English “ auncient, middle-aged or 
moderne writers ” appears in 1611, and “‘ the middle age ” in 1621, 
but the modern plural “‘ middle ages ” does not seem to come into 
use earlier than about 1713. Now that attention has been called 
to the point, it is not impossible that somewhat earlier examples of 
the same idea may be found in English, for so familiar is it nowadays 
that, unless a reader were specially on the watch for it, he would 
almost certainly fail to notice its occurrence in an early text. The 
tract also contains notes on the words Fascisti, broadcasted, virus, etc. 


R. B. McK. 


S.P.E. Tract No. XXI. The Society’s Work. By Robert 
Bripces. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1925. Pp. 17. 
2s. net. 


Tuis latest tract of the Society for Pure English begins a new 
series and consists of a re-statement of the aims of the Society, 
together with a retrospect of past publications. The aims of the 
Society may, I think, be fairly summarised as to induce all writers 
and speakers of English in all parts of the world to write and speak 
it as it is written and spoken by Dr. Robert Bridges and the other 
five members of the Committee of the S.P.E. I hasten to add, lest 
I should be misunderstood, that this seems to me a perfectly natural 
and laudable aim, in view of the Society’s origin, for one does not 
form a society to combat oneself. Had the S.P.E. been constituted 
at Manchester, or Boston, or Pittsburg, or Cape Town, or Auckland, 
or where you will, instead of at Oxford, it could indeed have pro- 
ceeded on no other lines than the propagation of the form of English 
which its founders themselves used. After all, what is important 
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is surely that all professed speakers of English should use it in the 
same way rather than that they should use it in any particular way, 
for correctness and vulgarity are but matters of changing fashion, 
whereas uniformity and mutual intelligibility are not only matters 
of convenience but actually essential to continuance. In any case, 
although such a society as the S.P.E. may possibly do something 
to maintain uniformity and to prevent the break-up of the language 
into mutually unintelligible dialects,* it will assuredly continue to 
change and develop in spite of all attempts at control. 

As regards the literary language, all who wish well to English 
will doubtless be in full agreement with the S.P.E. in their desire to 
improve it as an instrument of precision, to oppose the wasting of 
good and useful words by their employment in vague and improper 
senses, and to discourage the use of meaningless clichés. ‘There 
are, however, other aspects of linguistic reform in which the ideals 
of the S.P.E., as set forth in this tract, seem more open to criticism, 
namely the important matters of pronunciation and spelling. 

It is a curious thing that so many would-be reformers of our 
pronunciation seem to forget that the usual purpose of speech is not 
to make a pleasant noise, but to be understood. Dr. Bridges seems 
to desire a clearer and more distinct articulation of syllables than is 
generally practised and objects to “‘ the slipshod pronunciations 
fashionable in Southern English.” But is he certain that a pro- 
nunciation which stresses very strongly one syllable of a word and 
tends to slur the rest, using a comparatively slow and very marked 
alternation of maximum and minimum breath pressure, is less 
efficient in the quality of audibility than the more pattering pro- 
nunciation of such languages as Italian or Japanese, where the stress 
on each syllable is more nearly equal and the quality of the vowels 
in unstressed syllables is little changed. Is attention pronounced 
with one stressed and two unstressed “ neutral” vowels in any 
way a less recognisable word than French attention with four 
distinct syllables or Italian attenzione with five? Is Dr. Bridges 
really sure that “ the slipshod pronunciation ” of Southern English 
is not a step on the road to simplification and greater efficiency ? 

The S.P.E., while apparently not desiring any radical reform in 
our spelling, is in favour of a gradual change and simplification “ on 


* Those who wish to realise the possibilities in this direction would do well to 
glance at some of the volumes of verse in various American dialects, of which so 
many have appeared in the last few years. 
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scientific principles.’ As an example presumably of what is 
proposed, the past tense of the verb “ read ” is spelt in this tract 
“redd.” Frankly, I cannot see much advantage in this. If 
alteration is desirable, why not write “ red” and bring the word 
into line with “ rid” and “ rod” as well as such past tenses as 
“led,” “ bred,” “ sped,” etc.? * Spelling-reform is not a thing 
which can be tackled in quite such a light-hearted and casual manner 
as this: there are surely some matters of general principle to be 
considered first. Let us set aside all questions of a purely phonetic 
system for the moment: such spelling is an ideal, and, after all, 
its advantages have probably been exaggerated. What is desired 
is a modified reform, but what exactly is the purpose of this reform ? 
Most writers on the subject seem to aim mainly at simplification, 
ie. the dropping of “ superfluous ” letters, which they generally 
describe as “‘ not sounded.” By this I presume that they hope 
to save a little time in writing ; possibly also, if there are fewer excep- 
tional or “‘ irregular ” spellings, a little time in learning to spell. But 
I would ask the reformers to consider whether a reduction of, say, 
10 per cent. in the time taken to write a thousand words would be 
worth making if it were to bring with it a similar increase in the time 
time taken to read a thousand? Surely not. Now,so far as Iam 
aware, hardly any spelling reformer has considered the effect of his 
proposed reforms on the ease of reading. Almost all seem simply to 
assume that a shortened and normalised form of word is easier to 
read, as it is easier to write, and this, I venture to say, is by no 
means proved. Is it not at least equally probable that for ease and 
rapidity of reading, those spellings are best in which the words are 
most distinct from one another in general appearance ? t It is quite 
possible that several of the apparently idle letters, such as the gh 
group in “ might ” or the k in “ knife,” have a real use in making 
the words in which they occur more readily recognisable, and that 
the normalisation of spellings on a phonetic or other basis might 
really result in a serious slowing of the pace at which words could be 
recognised. Whether this would be so or not can only be deter- 
mined by experiment, but I submit that the question is one which 


* Perhaps we are also to write “ ledd,” etc., for the added d in ‘‘ redd ” is de- 
scribed as “ the common sign of the perfect tense,” but the introduction at this date 
of spellings based on considerations of etymology may surely cause fresh difficulties. 

t+ Ineed hardly say that, once a word is learnt, it is read by its general form as a 
whole, or in the case of the longer and rarer words by the general form of its parts, 
“ ideographically,” as it is sometimes termed, and not letter by letter—a simple 
fact which greatly reduces the practical value of a true phonetic spelling. 
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should be carefully investigated before we interfere with what is, 
after all, in great part a natural growth. Unfortunately the investiga- 
tion of this, as of many other points in connection with reading 
and writing, could only be carried out at a properly equipped labo- 
ratory. But it would be an interesting and, I think, valuable 
investigation, and once we knew in which direction reform should 
tend, we could proceed with much more confidence.* 

But it is not, I think, necessary that one should agree on all 
points with the Committee of the S.P.E. or be ready to accept all 
that is proposed by them for one to be in cordial sympathy with the 
general purpose of the Society and welcome the very able and 
interesting series of tracts that it has produced. 

R. B. McKeErrow. 


Der Englische Volkscharakter. Von Kart WILDHAGEN. 
Leipzig : Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft. 1925. 224 pp. 


Tuis book offers a scientific explanation of the English national 
character, the main factors in the development of the peculiar 
qualities of the English race being the dominant Anglo-Saxon element, 
the early political and international struggles, intimate contact with 
the sea, and insular position. ‘There are cogent comparisons between 
the differing conceptions of the State in England and in Germany ; 
but one learns more, perhaps, about certain aspects of the German 
character than about the essential qualities of the English. In the 
chapter on the “ Centrifugal and Centripetal Polarity of Forces” 
in the English character, the author points out our various con- 
trasting characteristics, such as Aristokratismus and Demokratismus, 
Konservatismus and Liberalismus, Egoismus and Altruismus—and even 
Weltschmerz. Rudyard Kipling is referred to as one of the most 
active, original, and productive poets of modern England, but perhaps 
the most ingenious discovery is one which must be quoted in full. 
After mentioning that it is an extremely curious phenomenon, which 
has hitherto received practically no attention, that the Golden Ages 


* The question of spelling needs to be investigated in close connection with 
the question of the relative legibility of different forms and proportions of type, 
for it is not only the form of the separate letters but the form of the word as a 
whole which determines legibility. All who are interested in this very important 
question should study the Note on the Legibility of Printed Matter by L. A. Legros, 
issued in 1922 by H.M. Stationery Office, so far as it goes a most valuable piece of 
investigation, but obviously leaving much further work to be done. 
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of English intellectual life have always come into being during the 
government of great queens, the author continues : 


Is this to be explained by mere chance? I can hardly think so. 
Rather does it seem as though this intellectual high-tension has always, 
and especially under Elizabeth and Victoria, arisen through, or at least 
been particularly favoured by, a mysterious, reciprocal interaction, based 
upon love and reverence, between a female ruler and a male nation. This 
action originated in the female, the queen—that is to say, the natural 
procreative act was reversed—and the spirit in man was thereby aroused 
to rivalry for her favour, which kindled the genius and fertilised his artistic 
fantasy. This fertilisation influenced in turn, in the form of an extra- 
ordinarily rich and many-sided artistic, philosophic, and scientific 
production, the female ruler and thence the nation and the world. 


Among the features the author admires in our history is the fact 
that England allowed her conquered territories, such as Wales and 
Ireland, to retain their names, and that she has authorised the use 
of the nomenclature “The British Empire,” ‘“ British Central 
Africa,” and “‘ British Columbia,” instead of “ The English Empire,” 
“English Central Africa,” and so on. 

The German scholar, in his anxiety to reduce everything to 
schedule, exhibits at times a tendency to substitute induction from 
a mass of facts for the more reliable, but perhaps less fruitful, method 
of direct observation. ‘This is a particularly dangerous process in 
a study of this kind. Mr. Wildhagen’s book smells somewhat of the 
lamp, but perhaps he will some day have an opportunity of studying 
at first hand those elements in the English character which he has 
here deduced so scientifically from his voluminous reading. If he 
should then see fit to revise his book, perhaps the elimination of a 
number of the notes (of which there are 381 to 157 pages of text) 
would provide him with the space to elaborate such views as he may 


wish to amend. 
WILLIAM ROSE. 


Selected Letters of Charles Lamb. Chosen and edited by 
G. T. CLapPTon (Methuen’s English Classics). Methuen & Co. 


Pp. ix. + 215. 35. 6d. net. 
THE best thing to be said for this selection of fifty of Lamb’s letters 


is that any reader, previously unacquainted with them who masters 
the information here given, will not only be led on to larger collections 
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but find himself well equipped for enjoying them. Taken by itself 
the fifty pages of introduction and forty of notes seem too ponderous 
an apparatus for 116 pages of text. But to enjoy Lamb’s letters fully 
it is necessary to know a good deal not only of Lamb himself, but of 
all his friends and acquaintances, and it is to information about these 
that the introduction is mainly devoted, and to some extent the notes 
also. The information is compactly and pleasantly given, and even 
readers who already love Lamb’s letters will find it useful. We need 
not criticise the selection of the letters. All the fifty have their 
points, and collectively they can hardly fail to tempt their readers 
to seek for more. 
A. @. ?. 


Martial and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas Wyatt 
to Ben Jonson. By T. K. Wuirpie. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. X. pp. 279-414.) 
University of California Press, Berkely, California. 1925. 
Price $1.75. 


THIS paper, professing only to deal with “the relation between 
the English epigram of the Renaissance and the work of Martial,” 
necessarily ignores much that the Elizabethans would have included 
under the term “ epigram,” a word which they used as loosely as 
“sonnet,” but inasmuch as we nowadays so describe only those 
poems which have a fairly close correspondence with the Martial 
type, Dr. Whipple’s paper may be said actually to give a very good 
account of the English epigram of the period as a whole. As such 
it should be of interest to many Elizabethan students, some of whom 
will, I think, be surprised at the richness of the period in this par- 
ticular literary type, for although the English epigram, translated or 
original, before the time of Jonson, was seldom of high quality, the 
popularity of the form seems to have been second only to that of 
the sonnet. Incidentally it may be mentioned that, as Dr. Whipple 
shows, the epigrammatists were as prone to borrow from one another 
as were the sonnetteers. 


R. B. McK. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Wrnirrep HusBANDS 


AnciiA, Vol. XLIX. (neue Folge XXXVII.), October 1925— 
Der gegenwartige Stand der Chaucerforschung (J. Koch), pp. 193-243. 
Der Werdegang von John Galsworthys Welt- und Kunstanschauung 
(continued) (F. C. Steinermayr), pp. 244-66. 
Neue Beitrage zu einer endgiiltigen Lésung der Legendenprologfrage 
bei Chaucer (continued) (Hugo Lange), pp. 267-78. 
The Cedmon Poems (S. J. Crawford), pp. 279-84. 


Possible influence of the Brevis Fidei Christiane Complexio. 


Bemerkungen zum N. E. Dictionary (Otto B. Schlutter), pp. 285-8. 
Note on the name Walter de Biblesworth or Bibbesworth. 


CoRNHILL MaGazINE, July 1925— 


W. H. Hudson’s Birds in a Village (E. M. Nicholson), pp. 24-35. 
The “ Village ” identified. 


London in 1836: An Extract from the Diary of Franz Grillparzer 
(Professor G. Waterhouse), pp. 44-60. 





August 1925— 
Topography and Travel in Jane Austen’s Novels (Hon. Mr. Justice 
MacKinnon), pp. 184-99. 


ENGLISCHE STuDIEN, Vol. LIX., August 1925— 
On Certain Phonological Features of the Dialect of London in the 
Twelfth Century (Percy H. Reaney), pp. 321-45. 
Notes on the Essex Dialect and the Origin of Vulgar London Speech 
(R. E. Zachrisson), pp. 346-60. 
Das Amerikanische Biihnendrama (Karl Arns), pp. 361-415. 


ENGLIsH Stupies, Vol. VII., August 1925— 
Textual Criticism of Shakespeare’s Plays (B. A. P. van Dam), 
PPp- 97-115. 
With special reference to The New Cambridge Shakespeare. 
HERRIGS ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, Vol. CXLIX. (New Series XLIX.), September 1925— 
Goldsmith iiber Deutschland, I. (Hans Marcus), pp. 1-32. 
Cicero im englischen Geistesleben des 16. Jahrhunderts, I. (Anna 
Brunhilde Modersohn), pp. 33-51. 
I2!I 
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History, Vol. X., July 1925— 
The West Saxon Invasion and the Ickneild Way (E. Thurlow Leeds), 
PP- 97-109. 
With Map of Anglo-Saxon Burials to A.D. 650. 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXIV., July 1925— 


Two Shakespearean Notes (M. P. Tilley), pp. 315-24. 
On Hanilet, V. ii. 274; and on As You Like It, IIL. ii. 380, J Henry IV., 
II. i. 1, and Love’s Labour’s Lost, I1. i. 120. 


Romance and Germanic Linguistic Tendencies (C. M. Lotspeich), 
PP- 325-34- , 
Sixteenth Century Definitions of the Gentleman in England (Ruth 
Kelso), pp. 370-82. 
Paradise Lost and the Apocalypse of Moses (Edward Chauncey Baldwin), 
pp. 383-6. 
A possible source of parts of Paradise Lost. 
The Nationality of King Alfred’s Wulfstan (W. A. Craigie), pp. 396-7. 
Evidence for Anglian. 
Liprary, Vol. VI., September 1925— 
Prompt Copies, Private Transcripts, and the “ Playhouse Scrivener” 
(W. W. Greg), pp. 148-56. 
John Ogilby (1600-1676): His Britannia, and the British Itineraries 
of the Eighteenth Century (Sir Herbert George Fordham), 
pp- 157-78. 
Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XX., July 1925— 
The Authenticity of Certain Texts in Lambard’s “ Archaionomia ” 
1568 (K. Sisam), pp. 253-69. 
The “ Angel ” and the “‘ Goliardeys ” of Langland’s Prologue (G. R. 
Owst), pp. 270-9. 
Suggested identifications. 
Stanley, Sherburne, and Ayres as Translators and Imitators of Italian, 
Spanish, and French Poets (Mario Praz), pp. 280-94. 
Continued October 1925, pp. 419-31. 
Italian Influence on English Scholarship and Literature during the 
Romantic Revival, IV.—-V. (R. W. King), pp. 295-304. 
Beowulf, ll. 223-4 (A. C. Dunstan), pp. 317-8. 
“ Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scogan ” (R. C, Goffin), pp. 318-21. 
A note on Il. 47-9. 
Fennor and Daborne at Youghal in 1618 (W. H. Grattan Flood), 
pp. 321-2. 
Milton’s Ormus (John W. Draper), pp. 323-7. 
Sainte-Beuve’s Visit to England in 1828 (E. Margaret Phillips), 
PP. 327-9- 
urian Matter in the “ Mare amoroso”” (Edmund G. Gardner), 


PP: 329-33- 
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Mopern LancuacE Review, Vol. XX., October 1925— 
Conceits (Kathleen M. Lea), pp. 389-406. 
William Baldwin (Eveline I. Feasey), pp. 407-18. 
The Holy Graal in Italian Literature (Edmund G. Gardner), 
PP- 443-53- 
A French Rondeau and a Rondeau of Wyatt’s (G. A. Parry), pp. 461-2. 
A Latin Version of a Sonnet of Constable’s (Janet G. Scott), p. 462. 


MoperN PuiLo.ocy, Vol. XXIII., August 1925— 


Notes on Elizabethan Plays (Thornton S. Graves), pp. 1-5. 
(i) Authorship of The Knight of the Burning Pestle ; (ii) Albumazar and 
The Alchemist ; (iii) the date of Pathomachia ; (iv) Reference to The Two 
Noble Kinsmen ; (v) The “‘ third man ” in the Prologue to Bussy d’ Ambois. 


The Sparrows of Cirencester (Alexander Haggerty Krappe), pp. 7-16. 
Suggested origin of medizval legend. 

Spenser’s Debt to the Greek Romances (Merritt Y. Hughes), pp. 67-76. 

Who was Lucasta ? (Alexander C. Judson), pp. 77-82. 


Argument against identification with Lucy Sacheverel. 


Wilhelm Meister’s Interpretation of Hamlet (William Diamond), 
pp. 89-101. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, Vol. XCVIII., July 1925— 
Sea Stories as they seem to a Sailor (Vice-Admiral B. M. Chambers), 


PP- 137-51. 
August 1925— 
Old Popular Horace (Hugh MacNaghten), pp. 278-92. 


Some English translations. 


Some Unpublished Letters of David Hume (B. G. Mure), pp. 293-306. 
Four letters to William Mure of Caldwell (1764, 1765, 1768, and 1769). 








September 1925— 
The Art of the Triolet (Percy Cross Standing), pp. 462-7. 


NOTES AND QueriEs, Vol. 149, July 4, 1925— 


Boswellian Myths (Frederick A. Pottle), pp. 4-6. 
(i) Re Mrs. Rudd. (ii) Re Mr. Hackman’s execution, July 11, pp. 21-2. 
(iii) Authorship of A Summary of Speeches, etc., in the Douglas Case. 
(iv) Authorship of A Poetical Address in Favour of the Corsicans, July 18, 
pp. 41-2. 


—July 11— 
Mrs. Pepys and St. Olave’s Church (W. Courthope Forman), pp. 22-4. 


————August 1— 
Dr. Johnson and Izaak Walton (W. Courthope Forman), pp. 79, 80. 


Latin translation of verse from The Compleat Angler. Further note 
(Edward Bensly), September 5, p. 170. 
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NOTES AND QuerIEs, Vol. 149, August 8— 
Browning’s Vocabulary (B. W. A. Massey), pp. 96-9. 
Seventy-two references earlier than in N.E.D.; concluded August ts, 
pp. 114-6. Also 28 uses not mentioned in N.E.D., September 12, 
pp. 186-90. 
————August 15— 
Boswellian Notes (Frederick A. Pottle), pp. 113-4. 
Reflections on the late alarming bankruptcies in Scotland, 1772. Also Verses 
in the Character of a Corsican, August 22, pp. 131-2 ; Letters of Lady Fane 
Douglas, September 12, pp. 184-6; and the Irish editions of Corsica, 
September 26, p. 222. 
————September 5— 
Thomas Otway, Rochester, and Mrs. Barry (Roswell J. Ham), 
pp. 165-7. 


————September 12— 
Thomas Heywood’s Authorship of King Edward IV. (H. Dugdale 
Sykes), pp. 183-4. 
———September 26— 


“ Mort du Vinaigre ” (Arthur E. Case), p. 223. 
Suggested explanation of All’s Well that Ends Well, 11. iii. 50. 


“ Muntin ” (John B. Wainewright), p. 223. 
Use not recorded in N.E.D. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. IV., July 1925— 
Celtic Tradition and the Vita Merlini (John J. Parry), pp. 193-207. 
Oswald the Reeve (H. Y. Moffett), pp. 208-23. 
Manorial administration in the later Middle Ages. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, Expositor of Romantic Criticism (Walter 
Graham), pp. 231-8. 
Carlyle’s American Public (Frank Luther Mott), pp. 245-64. 
Johnson’s Dictionary reviewed by his Contemporaries (Stanley 
Rypins), pp. 281-6. 


———-Vol. IV., October 1925— 
Shakespeare’s Depiction of Passions (Hardin Craig), pp. 289-301. 
D’Urfé’s L’Astrée and the “ Proviso” Scenes in Dryden’s Comedy 
(Kathleen M. Lynch), pp. 302-8. 
Jaques on the Microcosm (John D. Rea), pp. 345-7. 
Source of Jaques’ speech on the Seven Ages of Man. 
A Note on Macbeth (A. H. R. Fairchild), pp. 348-50. 
On IL. iv. 52. 
The Part Played by Horace Walpole and James Boswell in the Quarrel 
between Rousseau and Hume (Frederick A. Pottle), pp. 351-63. 
Milton and his Paraphrases of the Psalms (Marian H. Studley), 
PP- 364-72. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XL., September 1925— 
Heywood’s Pericles, Revised by Shakespeare (Henry David Gray), 
PP- 507-29. 
Evidence for ascription to Heywood. 
Actors’ Names in Basic Shakespearean Texts, with Special Reference 
to Romeo and fuliet and Much Ado (Allison Gaw), pp. 530-50. 
Suggestion that their occurrence is due to Shakespeare himself. 
The Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew (Ernest P. Kuehl), 


pp. 551-618. 
In support of Shakespeare’s sole authorship. 


D’Avenant’s Macbeth and Shakespeare’s (Hazelton Spencer), 
pp- 619-44. 
The Shaksperian Element in Milton (Alwin Thaler), pp. 645~91. 
The Passionate Shepherd, and English Poetry (R. S. Forsythe), 
pp- 692~742. “te 
Probable source of Marlowe’s poem, and its influence. 


A Victorian Faust (Alan D. McKillop), pp. 743-68. 
Philip James Bailey’s Festus. 


RevuzE ANGLO-AMERICAINE, August 1925— 

L’ceuvre poétique d’Amy Lowell (C. Cestre), pp. 481-500. 

Les Sources anglaises de la Pensée de Milton: Robert Fludd 
(1574-1637) (D. Saurat), pp. 515-23. 

Les Origines intellectualistes du féminisme anglo-saxon (P. Descamps), 
PP- 524-34- 

Deux lettres inédites de Byron ? (A. Koszul), pp. 535-8. 

In the collection Labouchére at Nantes. 

Note sur la date du mariage de Milton d’aprés les recherches de 

J. S. Smart (D. Saurat), pp. 538-40. 





October 1925— 

Shakespeare, Southampton et la Conjuration d’Essex (Comtesse de 
Chambrun, née Longworth), pp. 20-33. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Le Manuscrit, les Sources, I. (G. Lafourcade), 
PP- 34-47- 

La Mort de Christopher Marlowe (F. C. Danchin), pp. 48-53. 

Critical summary of recent researches. 
Du Bartas et le Style de Peele (G. Lambin), pp. 54-56. 
“ We fail ? ” (Macbeth, I. vii. 59) (F. P. Maillet), pp. 56-7. 


Stupies In PurLo.ocy, Vol. XXII., July r925— 
Reclaiming one of Shakspere’s signatures (S. A. Tannenbaum), 
PP. 392-411. . 
Arguments for authenticity of signature in copy of Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s Essayes (with numerous facsimiles). 
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1 Alloy and Gold (A. G. Drachmann), pp. 418-24. 

Discussion of metaphor in The Ring and the Book. 

q The Unpublished Manuscripts of Crévecceur (H. L. Bourdin and S. T, 
; Williams), pp. 425-32. 


Two further volumes of Letters from an American Farmer. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXII., October 1925— 

The Spirit World of Milton and More (Marjorie H. Nicolson), 
PP- 433-52- 

Shakspere’s “‘ Lead Apes in Hell ” and the Ballad of “ The Maid and 
the Palmer ” (Ernest Kuhl), pp. 453-66. 

John Dunton : Pietist and Impostor (C. A. Moore), pp. 467-99. 

Some Infamous Tory Reviews (Walter Graham), pp. 500-17. 

Reviews in the Quarterly between 1809 and 1850. 
Whiston as a Source of Bodmer’s Noah (C. H. Ibershoff), pp. 522-28. 
Unpublished Fragments on Esthetics by S. T. Coleridge (Thomas M. 


Raysor), pp. 529-37. 


Times Literary SUPPLEMENT, July 2, 1925— 
Local Colour in Scott’s Talisman (R. Cochrane), p. 448. 
Scott’s indebtedness to John Carne. 
Byron’s Hebrew Melodies (Charles H. Bertie), p. 448. 
Note on possible history of manuscripts. 
“ Wen ” (M. Dorothy George), p. 448. 
Application of term to London by Dean Tucker in 1783. 


—— uly 9— : 

Milton’s Spelling (H. J. C. Grierson), p. 464. 
Reply to Darrell Figgis’ letter of June 26. 

Shakespeare and the Death of Marlowe (Paul Reyher), p. 464. 
Suggested explanation of As You Like It, III. iii. 9-12. 

The Text of Keats (James F. Muirhead), p. 464. 
Note on Stanzas on a Drear-Nighted December: reply by Sidney Colvin, 
July 16, p. 480 ; rejoinder by James F. Muirhead, July 23, p. 496. 

The Cricket and the Lyre (E. H. Blakeney), p. 464. 
Origin of Legend : further note by R.F.W.B., July 16. 

“ Bigot ” (James B. Johnston), p. 464. 


Possible early evidence of origin. 


——_July 16— 

A Marlowe Mystification (Arthur Melville Clark), p. 480. 
Note on reference in Romeo and Fuliet, I1. ii. 92-3. 

Sir Walter Ralegh and John Keymer (G. E. Manwaring), p. 480. 
Evidence for Keymer’s authorship of Observations Touching Trade and 
Commerce, etc. 

Chatterton, a Correction (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 480. 
oem of unsigned poems in the Annual Register formerly ascribed to 

itterton. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, July 30— 


Mocha Dick, or the White Whale of the Pacific (R. S. Garnett), p. 509. 
The original of Melville’s Moby Dick. 

Coleridge and Cartwright (Ida E. Helm), p. 509. 
Identity of The Second Birth with Cartwright’s, To Chloe, who for his sake 
wished herself younger. 


———August 6— 


The Literary Examiner and the Inquisitor (G. D. Stout), p. 521. 
Evidence against Leigh Hunt’s editorship. 

Ben Jonson (Richard F. Patterson), p. 521. 
Notes on the Drummond “ Conversations.” Reply by Percy Simpson, 
August 13, p. 533; note by W. W. Greg, August 27, p. 557; reply by 
Richard F. Patterson, September 3, p. 569. 

Greene’s Gwydonius (R. Pruvost), p. 521. 
Bibliographical note ; reply by W. Roberts, August 20, p. 545. 


———-August 13— 


A Scottish and Yorkshire Use (F. D. MacKinnon), p. 533. 
Note on the word “ Lites.” 


August 20— 


John Fletcher, pp. 537-8. 
Note on endings of plays (Montague Summers), September 3, p. 569. 


The Text of Shelley (G. M. Hirst), p. 545. 

Note on Recollection ; further note by H. W. Fowler, September 3, p. 569. 
“To save one’s longing ” (W. W.), p. 545. 

Note on Timon of Athens, 1. i. 254. 


———August 27— 





Bentley and Milton (Johannes C. Andersen), p. 557. 
Unpublished letter from Bentley’s nephew. 
The “ Spurred A ” (R. W. Chambers), p. 557. 
Note on its rarity; replies by E. Maunde Thompson, September 17, 
p. 600, and by S. A. Tannenbaum, September 24, p. 619. 
William Blake in a Brown Coat (Harold Bruce), p. 557. 
Reference in Reminiscences of Mrs. de Morgan. 
“ A Creeping Jesus ” (J. J. Robinson), p. 557. 
Origin of Blake’s phrase ? Discussion continued by John B. Wainewright, 
Vincent Davies, and V. S. Wainwright, September 3, p. 569. 
September 3— 
“ Vindicie contra Tyrannos ” and the “ Executioner ” of Charles I. 
(J. G. Muddiman), p. 569. 


September 1o— 
A Canon for English Verse (J. P. Postgate), p. 584. 
Number of long and strong syllables allowable. Reply by A. Y. Campbell, 
September 17, p. 600 ; rejoinder by J. P. Postgate, September 24, p. 619. 
“ Cushy ” (C. W. Gurner), p. 584. 
Correction of etymology in the Pocket Oxford Dictionary ; confirmed by 
H. W. Fowler, September 17, p. 600. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, September 17— 
A Gray-Mason Enigma Solved (Paget Toynbee), p. 600. 
Alleged forgery by Mason (re plagiarism by Helvetius) disproved. 
The Name of Gobbo (Lilian Gilchrist Thompson), p. 600. 


Occurrence of name in Titchfield registers. 


tember 24— 
Swift’s Journal to Stella, pp. 605-6. 


Memories of Shelley (Wilfrid Henry Woollen), p. 619. 
Notes on Shelley’s schooldays. 


Milton and Aldhelm (S. J. Crawford), p. 619. 


Parallel between Reason of Church Government and De Virginitate. 
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